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SOME ST. LOUIS NATIONAL CONVENTION SPEAKERS, 


(WHOSE ADDRESSES ARE GIVEN THIS WEEK). 


(Courtesy Gleanings in Bee-Culture.) 
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Send for Our 1904 Catalog and Price-List. 


orm FIV ES AND SHCTIONS 
Are Perfect In Workmanship and Material. 


By sending in your order now, you will SAVE MONEY, and 
secure prompt shipment. 
We will allow you a cash discount of 4 percent on orders sent in during December. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO., New London, Wis. v-s.4 











arshfiel anufacturing Co. } 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are : 







the best in the market. Wisconsin Basswood is the 
right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- 


SUPPLIES. Write for rrxx Illustrated Catalog and 
Price-List. o%e oe °° o*e : ' : 


RSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., 
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shfield, Wis. 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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| THE BEST THERE IS. 


I Bee-keepers, like all other fair-dealing people, want the BEST of goods, the BEST of 
() service in filling their orders, the BEST of prices and the BEST of everything connected ¢ 
i with getting their Supplies; the VERY BEST that can possibly be given for the money is 
ds mecessary to give entire satisfaction and what all should have. : 

I To absolutely please bee keepers in filliug their wants has been our constant aim for 
i> eight years, and while we do not boast about ourselves we are sure that we are excelled by 
i} nobody. If you are not already a customer don’t fail to write to us and tell us your wants. 


Bees, Supplies, Honey and Beeswax. 


- Lewis’ Goods at Factory Prices. 
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4) SPECIAL DISCOUNTS given on all orders before the rush season. 
z Cc. M. SCOTT & CO. 
" 1004 E. Wash. Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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GOOD DISCOUNTS ON EARLY ORDERS 


COMPLETE 


STOCK OF BEE SUPPLIES- 


MUTH SPECIAL HIV 


‘es shoe mn BOs longer. a1 -tlet 


THE BEST DOVE TAIL MADE 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


WE ARE ALWAYS IN THE MARKET TO BUY HONEY SUBMIT PRICE 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


51 WALNUT STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 


6z Discount t0 Jan. 1St 


on the Best Dovetailed Hive made. 


Cheaper than the cheapest. Circular Send $1.20 to 
ready to mail. Don’t miss it. 200 sec- Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 
ond-hand hives for sale cheap. FOR HIS 








The Wood Bee-Hive and Box Go. 


48Atf LANSING, MICH. 


DITTMER’S FOUNDATION 
IS THE BEST —— 

Will tell you why if you will send for FREE CATALOG anp SAMPLES. 
EARLY ORDER DISCOUNT on FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

Working Wax into Foundation for Cash a Specialty. 

E. Grainger & Co., Toronto, Ont., Sole Agents in Canada for Dittmer’s Foundation. 

GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis, 


‘*‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Kansas.—The annual meeting of the K 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be hb 
Topeka, Jan. 10 and 13,1905. All persox 
terested in bees are urged to be present. 

Topeka, Kans. O. A. Keene, 
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Wisconsin.—The Wisconsin State Bee-Keep. 
ers’ Association will meet in the Supervisor's 
Room in the Court House, at Madison, Feb. }, 
2, 1905. All bee-keepers are invited to attend. 

Augusta, Wis. Gus DitTTMER, Sec. 


New York.—The Jefferson County Bee-K ep. 
ers’ Society and New York State Association 
will hold their meeting in the City Hall, Water. 
town, N. Y., Jan. 17 and 18,1905. The genera) 
manager, N. E. Frarce, and other prominent 
bee- keepers, are expected to speak. 

Black River, N. GEoRGE B. Howe, Sec. 


New York.—A bee-keepers’ institute wil! be 
held Jan. 9 and 10, 1905, 1n Canandaigua, N. Y,, 
under the auspices of the Bureau 01 Farmers’ 
Institutes. Mr. N. E. France has been engaged 
by the Department of Agriculture as speaker. 
There will be two sessions each day. The bus. 
iness of the Ontario County Bee-Keepers’ Asso. 
ciation will be transacted a x! a part of these 
meetings. F. GREINER, Sec. 

Naples, N. Y. 


California.—The annual convention of the 
California State Bee-Keepers’ Association wil! 
be held in the assembly room of the Chamber 
of Commerce, at Los Angeles, Jan. 2and 3, 1905, 
The convention will be called to order at 1:3 
p-m.,Jan,2. Each member is requested to pre. 
pare something for consideration, and all be: 
keepers are invited to attend. 

. O. ANDREWS, Pres. 

J. F. McIntyre, Sec. 


New York.—A bee-keepers’ institute, under 
the auspices of the Bureau of Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes of the State of New York, will be held at 
Fulton, N.Y., Monday, Jan. 16,1905. Mr. N.E. 
France has been engaged by the Department of 
Agriculture, as speaker. ‘The annual business 
meeting of the Oswego County Bee Keepers’ 
Association will be held at the same time and 
place. Cuas. B. ALLEN, Sec., 

Central Square, N. Y. 

MorTIMER STEVENS, Pres. 


New York.—The Fulton and Montgomery 
Counties Bee-Keepers’ rong | will hold the 
next meeting at Amsterdam, N. Y., Thursday, 
Jan. 19, 1905, in connection with a bee-keepers’ 
institute. Arrangements have been made with 
F. E. Dawley, Chief of the Bureau of Institutes, 
to furnish Mr, N. E. France, General Manager 
of the National Association, as the principal 
—, and all are cordially invited to come. 

his will also be the annual business meeting 
of the society. T. I. DUGDALE, Sec. 

West Galway, N. Y. 





Nebraska.—The annual meeting of the Ne- 
braska Bee Keepers’ Association will be held at 
the Experiment Station at Lincoln, on Monday, 
Jan. 16,1905,at 2 p.m. Will you be there and 
favor us with a paper along the lines of bee- 
keeping in which you aie particularly inter- 
ested? Itis hoped that Ernest R. Root will be 
present for a good talk. Headquarters will be 
at The Windsor Hotel, where cheap rates have 
been secured. This will be one of the first 
meetings in the weeks’ series; let us have a good 
one. L. D. Strtson, Sec., York, Nebr. 

E, WHITCOMB, Pres. 


New York.—A series of bee-keepers’ meetings 
have been arranged forinthis State, as fol- 
lows: Canandaigua, Jan. 9%, 10; Auburn, Jan. 
12; Syracuse, Janu. 15; Watertown, Jan. 17, 18; 
Romulus, Jan. 11; Cortland, Jan. 13; Fulton, 
Jan. 16; Amsterdam, Jan. 19. Mr. N. E. France, 
the general manager of the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, has been engaged to address 
the meetings, by the State Department of Agri- 
culture, through the Bureau of Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes, F. E. Dawley, Director. The convention 
at Watertown, Jan. 18, will be the meeting of 
the State Association, at which many of the 
progressive bee-keepers of this and adjoining 
States are expected to be present and take part 
in the discussions. 


C. A. Howarp, Sec. W. F. MARKS, Pres. 













pieces an hour—ail 
clean with BUSY BEE 

WASHER. No injury 
to finest fabrics. It's 

— oe quick, cheap. 
= q Agents anted. Address 
Busy Bee Washer Co.. Box €, Erie, Pa. 
Please mention Bee sournal when writing, 
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—_ They still know that it excels. 


BEE- -KEEPERS KN EW 


223 DADANTS FOUNDATION 


~~ Over 100,000 Pounds sold during the past season. 


We guarantee satisfaction. 


will 
m ber , ci P 
1905, 


We work wax into Foundation. 


Its 27th Year. 


Catalog Free. 


st 5 Percent Discount this Month. 
aii DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, III. 
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‘¢ If goods are wanted Quick, send to Ponder,.’’ 


BEE- SUPPLIES! 


Root’s Goods ‘AROS Prices 
Hef 


Everything used by Bee-Keepers. 
POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. 
Low Freight Rates. .. ... 


You are entitled to Special Discounts for Early Orders till April first. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Prompt Service. 
Catalog Free 
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i | ¢ BEE-SUPPLIES, BERRY-BOXES % GRATES > 
had SEND TO THE 

heap. Sheboygan Fruit-Box Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
\» Pa LIBERAL DISCOUNTS on all orders till Jen. 1, 1905. 27A39t > 
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You would not think of buying 


Why? tase er Raisins 
Nott because you could not use them, 


But because on account of the price hereto- 
fore paid you have learned to regard 
raisins as a holiday luxury only. 


are shipping out several carloads of 
CHOICE SEEDED RAISINS in 16-0z. cartons, 50 
cartons to case, from which you can lay ina 
winter’s supply at $3 85 per case, or two cases 
for $7,50 f.o.b. either Chicago or Denver, Colo. 


Address, H. L. WEEMS, 
P. O. Box 267, CHICAGO, ILL., or 
H. E. TENNEY, 
325 E. liiff Ave., DENVER, COLO. 
&8@ Reference, American Bee Journal. 51A4t 


The Rietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde- 
structible, and giving entirely satisfactory re- 
sults. Comb oundation made easily and 








| 


quickly at less than half the cost of buying 
from the dealers. Price of Press, $1.50—cash 
with order. Address, 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Louis Hanssen's Sons 


Carry a complete stock of 


G. B. LEWIS CO.’S 


B-WAR K 


Lowest prices and quick service. 
Send us your orders and find out. 








Davenport, lowa, 213-215 W. 2d st 


Please mention the Bee Journal. A 26t 
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Root’s Catalog for 1905 





94th Edition, 250,000. 
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THEA.|.ROOT CoO. 


MEDINA,OHIO. 
*‘U-S-A’ 
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Annual Index Number a Double One. 


Again we have come to the last number of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal of another year. And this is the one that 
contains the index to its contents for 1904. Those who 
have carefully preserved each weekly copy as it came, will 
find the index a great help. We have tried to make it as 
complete and correct as possible. 


In this number will also be founda generous slice of the 
St. Louis National convention report. Weexpect very soon 
to have another double number in which to complete it. 
Then we will soon have the reports of the Chicago-North- 
western, the Illinois State convention, the Ontario, and 
doubtless others. So there is a lot of very practical and 
helpful convention reading ahead for all who are to have 
the weekly American Bee Journal during 1905. Besides, 
we have arranged for the usual good department matter. 





Experienced Convention Men for Conventions. 


At the prompt opening of one of the sessions of the re- 
cent Chicago-Northwestern it seemed just a little slow in 
getting started. As it was very noticeable to the chairman, 
he cast about for the cause, and soon saw that only one or 
two of the best convention men were present. Shortly sev- 
eral more entered, and then things began to hum. The 
presence or absence of only twoor three experienced con- 
vention men makesa very great difference in any conven- 
tion. 

Good convention men need not do all the talking. 
Sometimes they speak only when thereisalull. But they 
should always be ready to take part in the discussions. In 
order to do this they must, of course, be able to speak from 
their own experience or from a wide reading; if both, all 
the better. Dr. C. C. Miller, C. P. Dadant, N. E. France, 
Ernest R. Root, Emerson T. Abbott, W. Z. Hutchinson, 
Wm. M. Whitney, and many others that might be named 
were among the good convention men at the Chicago-North- 
western meeting lately. They helped make things move. 
The aggregate of their apiarian experience and opinions 
were equal to almost any or all questions that might be 
found in aquestion-box. 


If we were asked to make only one suggestion to any 
local convention anywhere, it would bethis: Try to have 
present several persons like the ones we have named. If 





necessary, it will pay to ‘chip in’’ and pay their expenses, 
in order to have them on hand. We think we could select 
50 or more good convention men with whom we are per- 
sonally acquainted. They are scattered from Maine to 
California, and from Ontario to Cuba. Every successful 
bee-keepers’ convention owes much to the presence and par- 
ticipation of the good convention man. And many of them 
are being trained and developed from year to year. Hence, 
the improvement in the bee-convention of the past decade 
or more. 





Bee-Culture in Arabia. 


Something is told about it in Praktischer Wegweiser by 
Mr. Bourgeois. The Arabians are more skillful and fear- 
less as bee-keepers than many of the French people. When 
working at the bees they have a vessel of glowing coals 
upon which they throw smoke-producing seeds. Though 
often trouserless, they are yet seldom stung. The hives, 
generally on the ground, lie horizontally in two rows, one 
on the other, the whole covered with boughs and weeds. 
The hive is a cylinder 8 inches in diameter, and 3 or 4 feet 
long, both round openings closed with a cover woven from 
straw, or a piece of cork. 

He takes the honey by removing the hinder cover, cut- 
ting out the combs as faras he can reach, then doing the 
same thing at the otherend. In a good season he gets 3 or 
4 quarts of honey from a colony, which he sells on the mar- 
ket. After pressing out the honey the combs remaining are 
pressedinto balls and sold or traded for trash to Jewish 
peddlers. 

The Arabian is fond of honey, and when he entertains 
foreigners he melts tegether butter and honey, and each 
guest, sitting on his mat, dips his piece of bread in the dish. 








Shallow vs. Deep Extracting-Combs. 


Perhaps the great majority of bee-keepers who produce 
extracted honey use the same frame in the extracting super 
asin the brood apartment. A chief reason for this lies in 
the fact .that it is easier to have only one size of frames, 
and brood-frames already on hand may be usedin the ex- 
tracting super. There is greater expense, too, in shallow 
frames than in deep frames to hold the same amount of 
honey. All this admitted, thereare still arguments in favor 
of the shallow extracting frame that induce some to keep on 
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hand a stock of shallow combs to be used for no other pur- 
pose than extracted honey. 


It is claimed that honey of lighter color can be obtained 
if the combs have never been bred in, and that the labor of 
uncapping is less with shallow than with deep combs; but 
some do not admit these claims. Other advantages can 
hardly be denied. Bees will begin work more readily in 
shallow frames; there is not so deep a space to be kept 
warm when the first super is given, and less break when an 
additional super is added beneath. One point upon which 
stress may well be laid, is that in shallow frames the ripen- 
ing will be more even, while in deep frames too often there 
will be unripe honey in the lower part of the comb when 
the upper portion is sealed. When the supers are to be re- 
moved for extracting, smoke will drive the bees mostly out 
of the shallow supers, while with deep frames the bees will 
be merely driven to the lower part of the combs. It is also 
claimed that the queen is less likely to go up into shallow 





supers. Combsare less likely to breakin shallow frames, 
and there is less need of wiring. 





Bicycles for Out-Apiaries. 


Bee-keepers who do not own bicycles have lately taken 
comfort in assurances that after all a bicycle was not such 
a very desirable thing; but J. A. Green, in Gleanings in 
Bee Culture, strikes a vigorous blow in their defense, as 
follows: 


The statement quoted in the Review, that the man who 
uses a bicycle to go to an out-apiary has done a day’s work 
before he gets there, makes an old century rider smile. 
Although I keep one or more horses all the while, I prefer 
to use a bicycle whenever possible. I am bee-iuspector for 
Mesa County, and have made all my inspecting trips on the 
wheel. Sometimes for a couple of weeks together I have 
ridden from 15 to 30 miles nearly every day, inspecting 
from 75 to 100 colonies of bees ata trip, and the least tire- 
some part of the day’s work has been that spent on the 
wheel. I enjoy it more, probably keep in better health for 
it, and get more work done at less expense for the taxpayers 
who foot the bills, than if I used a horse. 
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We Wish ‘‘A Happy New Year’”’ to every reader of 
the American Bee Journal, and may it be the best year you 
have lived. 

General Manager N. E. France will speak on bees 
and bee-diseases for ten days in New York State in January, 
as per the convention notices on another page. He may 
also attend the Michigan convention the latter part of Jan- 
uary. Mr. France truly is ‘‘as busy as a bee’”’. 


Why ‘Not get a bee-keeping neighbor to let you send 
his subscription to the American Bee Journal for 1905 with 
your renewal? You know the value of this journal to its 
regular readers, so you can best tellits merits to other bee- 
keepers who should be reading it regularly. 


By the way, a year’s subscription to the old American 
Bee Journal would be a fine Chistmas or holiday gift to your 
bee-keeping relative or friend. 


Texas Bee-Keepers are requested to read and heed the 
following notice and suggestions : 


We now have before the Legislature a Pure Honey Law 
and a petition for a liberal appropriation to carry out the 
Foul Brood Law that we already have. 

We want you all to write two letters, one to your Repre- 





sentative and one to your Senator, endorsing both meas 
ures and asking their support for both. 

Then write mea ringing letter in a few words endors- 
ing the laws; these letters will be presented to the Legis- 
lature with our petition for what we want. 

Remember that it requires only a few minutes in which 
to write your Senator and Representative and a few words 
to me, and if all will do this it will help wonderfully. F. L. 
Aten, Round Rock, Tex., is chairman of a committee to 
raise funds to defray the expenses of the Legislative Com- 
mittee appointed by the State Association, and any contri- 
butions sent him will be thankfully received. Let us be up 
and doing, and every one do his duty. H. H. Hyp, 

Assistant Secretary and Chairman of Statistics, 
Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


The Ontario Convention was held in Toronto, Nov. 
15,16and17. It was, as usual, a successful meeting. We 
expect to publish a report of it later. The following were 
elected officers and directors for the ensuing year : 

President, H. G. Sibbald; 1st vice-president, R. H. 
Smith ; 2d vice-president, F. J. Miller; treasurer, Martin 
Emigh ; secretary, W. Couse, Streetsville. Directors: W. 
J. Brown, J. K. Darling, M. B. Holmes, B. Lowey, J. W. 
Sparling, H. G. Sibbald, J. Alpaugh, Jas. Armstrong, R. 
H. Smith, G. A. Deadman, F. J. Miller, and Denis Nolan. 
Representatives: Ontario Agricultural College, Prof. F. C. 
Harrison ; Canadian National Exhibition, E. Grainger; 
Western Fair, F. J. Miller; and Ottawa Fair, J. K. Darling. 
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Smoking Bees—How and How Much. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


This question, answered on page 757, was undoubtedly 
asked by a beginner. But the answers must surely have be- 


wildered him. “Do you use. smoke before removing the 
> oy : . 

cover? Yes, no, very little, not often, sometimes, not al- 
9 

ways. 





The trouble is that the men who answer are all practical 
and are so accustomed to handling bees that they each have 
a successful method although no two do exactly alike. Had 
the question been, “Should a beginner use smoke before re- 
moving the cover,” the answer, I will vouch, would have been 
“ves” in every case. 


The practical bee-keeper who handles hives every day 
can tell before he goes to work whether the bees will need 
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ke at the entrance. If he is a fearless operator, one 
ym the bees do not molest, he will very probably open the 

e without any smoke whatever. This method will do very 

\| if there is no one near whom bees would readily attack 
have a friend in a neighboring city, who has been in the 
it of handling his bees without smoke. Bees do not sting 
n, probably because he is not afraid of them, and because 
is very quiet and deliberate in his movements. But he 
s a neighbor next door who was often stung, and who 
cused his bees of being a nuisance. While I visited him 
ice he yen my a — he must sell his bees because 
1ey annoyed the neighbors. “Yes,” said he, “they re 
eee they never 

We went to the apiary together and he opened a hive, 
vithout using any smoke. The bees did not sting him, but 
vo or three angry ones flew into my face. They were 
roused and seeking whom they could punish for the annoy- 
nce caused them by their owner. I suggested to him then 
that he was probably the cause of his neighbor’s protests. 
| advised him to use smoke at the entrance whenever he 
handled his bees, so as to avoid their flying into the next 
yard and stinging the neighbors. My advice was followed 
und there was no further trouble. 

Personally, I am not a sting-proof bee-keeper. When I 
was a boy, my father used to laugh at me because I could 
not come near the hives without getting stung. He was a 
orn bee-keeper; I was not, and I had to be trained. I have 
always found it advisable to use smoke at the entrance when 
opening a hive, early or late in the day, or during a dearth 
of honey. I would advise all beginners to practice smoking 
the entrance before opening a hive, until they become so 
accustomed to handling bees that they may feel sure of know- 
ing before, hand how they are going to behave. 


Our leading bee-keepers are not always careful, neither 
are they alwavs successful in handling bees without stings, 
but they usually care little about stings. Not long ago, I 
was visiting at the home of one of our best honey-producers 
in California. We visited together one of his apiaries, out 
in the wilderness, and he told me that he had had a horse 
killed by the bees accidentally. The apiary was located on 
the east side of a hill covered with white sage. He was in 
the habit of tying his horse on the opposite slope of the same 





hill, only a short distance from the apiary, but out of sight of 


the hives. One day, after handling bees for several hours, 
and finding them unusually cross, he discovered that his horse 
had been stung to death by them. He warned me that the 
bees were not to be relied upon at that apiary. As I was 
traveling and did not care to have my face swollen out of 
shape by stings, I asked him to let me handle the smoker, 
during our stay there. I carefully smoked each hive at the 
entrance before opening it, and not a single bee molested 
us, although we were there for several hours. 

* The old bees are always cross when the hive is disturbed. 
If the weather is fine, they leave the hive in search of honey 
and at midday there is less need of smoke than at any other 
time. If the blossoms yield honey, the bees are so intent 
on honey-gathering that very little smoke is needed, and, 
sometimes, in the busy part of the day, hives may be handled 
without the use of smoke. But when the bees are all at 
home, young and old, morning and evening, it is never a 
good plan to open the hive without first smoking the bees 
that guard the entrance. Experience dictates whether we 
should give much or little smoke, but when in doubt it is 
best to give enough. Too much will confuse the bees, and 
will cause them to rush about and even to desert the hive 
and this would be very inconvenient. Howeyer, it may be 
asserted that there is more trouble caused by too little smoke 
than by an overdose. When the weather is cool and the bees 
are all in the hive, more is needed. When it is warm and 
some bees are flying, a few puffs just enough to frighten the 
few guards, will prove sufficient. 

In very good honey-producing seasons, there is need of 
but little smoke. A hive may be opened with so little dis- 
turbance, that many of the bees will not pay attention to the 
intrusion. I have seen bees start out for the field through 
the opening made by the operator in removing the cover. It 
is very easy to notice, as the working bee darts out, in a bee- 
line, for the field, while the disturbed workers hover around 
after taking wing, probably wondering what is to become of 
their home. The bee that has been harvesting honey, and 
knows where more of it is to be found, seems to pay atten- 
tion to nothing else, and she flies out straight for another 
load as soon as her load is off. 

It is therefore worth a beginner’s while to become ac- 
quainted with the conditions. But a little smoke at the en- 
trance will never do any harm, and, whenever in doubt, it 
is well to use it. Hancock Co., IIl. 
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Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 
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Conducted by Emma M. Wixson, Marengo, Ill. 
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New Year’s Greeting. 
——— Fs 

‘*A Happy, Happy New Year”’ to all the 
sisters! How I would like to be able to look into 
all your faces and say that—not merely write it. 
I would like to take you by the hand and thank 
you personally for all the kind, helpful words I 
have received the past year, for the cordial co- 
operation you have so heartily given in making 
our corner the success itis. I know it is appre- 
ciated and enjoyed by many, for they have per- 
sonally told me so. 

Don’t forget that it is your letter, your 
question, your bit of experience, your heipful 
suggestion—in short, your help, that makes this 
Department a success. 

Most cordially yours, 


EMMA M. WILSON. 
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Starting in the Bee-Business. 


The following appears in the Chicago Daily News, in the 
department conducted by Marion Harland: 


“T would like to know what capital and what experience 
would be necessary, and your good advice, for keeping bees. 
Would it be profitable as a livelihood?—P. J. K.” 

A woman who had kept bees successfully in the immediate 
neighborhood of New York city, told me that the business 
paid better than any other that she knew of. She invested 
$25 in bees and hives and at the end of the first year har- 
vested 1,500 pounds of honey. She is a truthful woman, 
whose name would be recognized by many readers were I 
to give it. I repeat the story as I got it. Two small books 
—“the A B C of Bee-Culture and “The Blessed Bees”—are 
recommended to beginners. MARIAN HARLAND. 


Marion Harland is well known as a very able writer, and 
thousand are indebted to her for information received, but 





she is evidently not in her element when upon the subject of 
bees. An investment of $25 in bees and hives might result 
in harvesting 1500 pounds of honey at the end of the year, 
but such a thing would be greatly exceptional. Let’s figure 
a little. 

Suppose she paid $5 a colony for her bees, which is not 
a very big estimate. That would give her 5 colonies. Now 
if she harvested 1500 pounds of honey that would be an 
average of 300 pounds to the colony. This amount has been 





reached, and in some cases exceeded, but it can hardly be 
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reckoned upon as an average to be expected. Taking one 
year with another there are good bee-keepers who probably 
do not average more than 30 pounds of comb or 50 
pounds of extracted honey. 

Of the “two small books” recommended to beginners, 
the “A B C of Bee-Culture” contains some 500 pages—one 
of the largest books on the subject. “The Blessed Bees” is 
a work of fiction, and might well be replaced by one of the 
standard works, as Langstroth, Cook, etc. 


ee 


Suabian Honigbrod. 


Good House-Keeping gives the following as a dish 
from the fatherland. 


“Cream half a pound of butter with a heaping tablespoon 
of lard, then add gradually in the order mentioned half a 
cup of honey, the juice and grated rind of one lemon, two 
teaspoons of Kirschwasser, one teaspoon of ground cinna- 
mon, a heaping tablespoon of sugar, and the yolks of four 
eggs; blend these ingredients thoroughly together, beating 





— 


tintil very light, and then stir in sufficient sifted pastry flour 
to form a stiff dough; place this in a bowl covered with 4 
damp napkin in a very cold place for at least six hours be. 
fore using. When ready to bake, place on the bread-board 
that has been lightly floured, and roll out to the thickness 
of a knife-blade; cut with a fancy cutter into small stars 
brush over with ‘yolk of egg, sprinkle with chopped candic ed 
orange peel and bake in quick oven. 

The great secret of success in these delicious little cakes 
is to have the dough very cold and the oven hot. 

cf 


French Honey-Muffins. 


One and one-half pints flour, one cup of honey, one- 
half teaspoon salt, two teaspoons baking powder two table- 
spoons butter, three eggs, and a little over one-half pint milk 
or thin cream. Sift together flour, salt, and powder; rub i 
butter cold; add beaten eggs, milk ‘and honey. Mix smoothly 
into batter as for pound cake; about half fill sponge cake 
tins, cold and fully greased, and bake bread in good, steady 
oven for eight minutes——Chicago Tribune. 
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isk Doctor Willer 




















Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, or to Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Ill. 


Wintering Bees Outdoors. 


__1. How will bees winter in chaff hives, outdoors, with 
sticks over the combs, two or three thicknesses of cloth for 
covering, over this a tray of five or six inches of chaff, with 
cover over all, and inch holes in the gables, the entrance 
being 3x8 inches? 


2. Would a high, tight board fence on the north and west 


be a benefit if hives are in a bleak location ? NEw YORK. 


ANSWERS :—1. They ought to winter tiptop. 
2. Most emphatically, yes. 


—— 


Wintering Bees in a Box. 


Last summer I purchased a swarm in a box something 
like a cracker-box, and they are in it yet. It is chock-full 
of comb, and I suppose honey, also, as 1 have not taken any 
away from them. They are Italians. 

1. Will they need feeding this winter? 

2. Ought I to cover the box with anything? 
them on a stand on the south side of an appletree. 

KANSAS. 

ANSWERS :—1. If it was an early swarm there is not 
much chance they will need feeding; although it may be well 
to be on the lookout next spring. 

2. Pile around the hive corn-stalks or something of the 
kind so as to break the force of the winds; but leave the 
entrance side well open so that the bees can fly out whenever 
a warm day comes. If you want to take extra pains, before 
placing the corn-stalks put old carpet or something of that 
kind over the hive. 


I have 


Honey Granulating in Bottles. 


1. I began the past season with two colonies, and they 
did so well that I was advised to extract the honey from two 
frames in each hive this fall, as there seemed to be more 
honey in the hives than was necessary to carry the bees over 
the winter. I did this, and the honey seemed to be of ex- 
cellent quality, and I bottled and sealed it immediately, but I 
find now that what I have in bottles that has not been dis- 
turbed is one solid cake. What further should I have done 
to it to put it in proper condition to keep? 

2. Is it well to hold on to this granulated honey until 
another season, and then feed it to the bees? or is there any 
way that it can be treated to put it in a condition to use? 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

ANSWERS :—1. If you had heated the honey, before seal- 
ing it, to something like 160 degrees, it might have remained 
liquid; yet 





2. It is perhaps about as well that you did as you did, 
for there is a possibility of spoiling the flavor by overheating, 
and careful heating will now bring it back to the liquid state. 
Put the bottles in a vessel of warm water, set on the back 
of the stove, where it will not get very hot but will warm 
slowly; all the better if it takes several days. You can also 
melt it without setting in water, but it takes more care. Of 
course it will be all right for feeding next spring, thinning 
it a little with water; but it will be all right for table use 
any time it is melted. But are you sure you don’t like it in 
its present state? Try spreading it as it is on bread or biscuit. 








Drone-Comb vs. Worker-Comb. 


1. If a hive of bees with one-tenth of the comb-drone, 
produces 50 pounds of.comb honey, what would the same 
colony produce if all the comb was worker-comb? 

CALIFORNIA. 

ANSWER :—If the drone-comb is at the outside, and oc- 
cupied all the time with honey, it would make little or no 
difference. In the center of the brood-nest, occupied all the 
time with brood, and the drones allowed to live till the close 
of all gathering, instead of 50 pounds being stored there would 
be—well, really, now, I don’t know what there would be. 
More than anything else for the sake of setting up a target 
for sone one else to shoot at, I’ll say there would be 70 pounds. 
Now, some of you that know more about it, tell us what your 
guess would be. 

Difference in Races of Bees—Hetherington’s Apiaries— 
Milkweed. 


1. Is there any difference between the different races of 
bees in their constitutional power to resist the ravages of 
disease, such as foul brood, paralysis, etc.? 

2. In what counties in Virginia and in New York State 
were Capt. Hetherington’s apiaries located? and which were 
the more profitable, those in Virginia or those in New York? 

3. Do you consider an abundance of milkweed as being 
of great value for honey, when growing near the bees? 

NEW JERSEY. 

ANSWERS :—1. 
from Germany, and from England, that Italians resist foul 
brood much better than blacks. 

2. I don’t know; possibly’ some one else can tell us. 
His home was in Otsego County, N. Y. 

3. It is hard to say anything very positively about it. 
Either milkweed does not yield alike in different places, or 
the different kinds differ in value, for all of the asclepias are 
milkweeds. One of them, pleurisy-root, is highly praised by 


James Heddon. 


Decided testimony comes from Australia, 
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THE ST. LOUIS CONVENTION. 


Report of the 35th Annual Convention, of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association Held at 
St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 27-30, 1904, 


[Continued from page 854.) 
Mr. Hutchinson then read the following paper, on 


BEE-KEEPING AS A BUSINESS. 


In reply to the query, “What will best mix with bee- 
keeping?” I have always replied: “Some more bees.” When 
the conditions are favorable, I am decidedly in favor of bee- 
keeping as a specialty—of dropping all other hampering pur- 
suits, and turning the whole capital, time and energies into 
bee-keeping. If bee-keeping cannot be made profitable as a 
specialty, then it is unprofitable as a subsidiary pursuit. If 
bee-keeping must be propped up with some other pursuit, then 
we better throw away bee-keeping and keep the prop. 


__ General farming is very poorly adapted for combining 
with bee-keeping, yet the attempt is probably made oftener 
than with any other pursuit. There are critical times in bee- 
keeping that will brook no delay, when three or four days 
or a week’s neglect may mean the loss of a crop; and these 
times come right in the height of the season, when the farmer 
is the busiest. Leaving the team and reaper standing idle 
in the back field while the farmer goes to the house to hive 
bees, is neither pleasant nor profitable. Drawing in a field 
of hay, while the bees lie idle because the honey has not been 
extracted to give them storage-room, is another illustration 
of the conditions with which the: farmer-bee-keeper has to 
contend. The serious part of it is, that the honey thus lost 
may be worth nearly or quite as much as the hay that is 
saved. Some special lines of rural pursuits, like winter dairy- 
ing, or the raising of grapes, or winter apples, unite with 
bee-keeping to much better advantage than general farming; 
but when bee-keeping is capable of absorbing all of the capital, 
time and energy that a man can put into it, why divide these 
resources with some other pursuit? It has been said that bee- 
keeping is a nrecarious pursuit, that it cannot be depended 
upon, alone, to furnish a livelihood; and, for this reason, it 
should be joined with some business of a more stable charac- 
ter. It is true that there are many localities where there 
is often a season in which little or no honey is secured, and, 
in the Northern States, winter-losses are sometimes very 
heavy, hence it would be risky to depend entirely for a living 
upon keeping bees, in a limited way, in such localities; but, 
if the average profit from bee-keeping, one year with another, 
is not the equal of other rural pursuits, why keep bees? The 
truth of the matter is that it is greater; and if bee-keepers 
would only drop everything else, and adopt methods that 
would enable them to branch out and keep hundreds of 
colonies where they now have dozens, they would secure 
enough honey in the good years to more than carry them 
over the poor years, and thus not only make a living, but 
lay up money. 

When a man decides to cut loose from everything else, 
and go into bee-keeping extensively, making it his only and 
his life-business, the question of all questions is that of 
locality. There are few localities in which a small apiary 
might not yield some surplus, but when a man is to make 
of bee-keeping his sole business, the securing of the best 
possible location is time and money well spent. What a 
good, solid foundation is to a “sky scraper,” a good loca- 
tion is the building up of a successful, extensive bee busi- 
ness. Having settled in a locality, the bee-keener cannot 
study it too thoroughly. Especially must he understand its 
honey resources; the time when each flow begins, its probable 
duration, its quantity and character. He must know whether 
to expect a spring-flow, like that from dandelion, hard maple 
or fruit bloom, that will build up the colonies for the main 
harvest that is to come later. If there is likely to be a sea- 
son of scarcity between the early flow and the main harvest, 
it must be known, and preparations made to keep up brood 














rearing by means of feeding or the uncapping of honey. The 
management will depend largely upon the source of the main 
honey-flow, whether it be raspberry, clover, basswood, buck- 
wheat, alfalfa, sage, or fall flowers. Whatever the source, 
the bee-keeper must know when to expect it, and plan to 
have his colonies in exactly the right condition to gather it 
when it comes. This is one of the fundamental principles of 
successful bee-keeping. 

Having secured the most desirable location, the next step 
is to procure the best kind of bees that can be obtained. 
There are several different varieties of bees, each with its 
peculiarities, but, aside from this, every bee-keeper who. has 
had experience with several strains of the same variety, 
knows that some strains are superior to others—that there 
is scrub-stock among bees, just as there are scrub horses, 
cattle, sheep and poultry. With scrub-stock, the cost of hives, 
combs and other appliances remains the same; it is no less 
work to care for such stock; and it requires the same amount 
of honey to raise and feed it as it does the best stock in the 
world. In proportion to its cost, no investment brings the 
bee-keeper greater profit than the securing of superior stock. 

Having secured a good location and good stock, the bee- 
keeper should adopt such hives, implements and methods as 
will enable him to branch out, establish out-apiaries, and 
keep a large number of colonies. At the present time the 


greatest failing of professional bee-keepers is of too 
few bees — of clinging to some other hampering pur- 
suit. Many keep enough bees to furnish them a fair 


living in a good season,, but when winter losses, and poor 
honey seasons follow one another in quick succession, 
there is suffering, or, at least, great inconvenience. If a man 
is going to follow bee-keeping as a profession, his only hope 
of success is in a good location, a good stock and the keep- 
ing of bees in such numbers that when a good year comes 
he can pile up the honey ton upon ton—enough to keep him 
several years. The larger a business the more cheaply can 
it be conducted in proportion to the results; not only this, 
but the very fact that bees are scattered about in out-apiaries 
several miles apart, adds to the certainty of the crop; as one 
localitv often yields a fair crop while another a few miles 
away yields nothing. 

It has been urged against bee-keefithg as a sole pursuit 
that, while it keeps a man very busy during the summer it 
leaves him idle in the winter. Bee-keeping, rightly man- 
aged, will keep a man busy every day in the year. Too many 
bee-keepers fail to realize that the selling of a crop is fully 
as important as its production. The business part of bee- 
keeping has been sadly neglected. No set rule can be given 
as to how a man shall dispose of his crop, but it does seem 
like very poor business management to send away a crop of 
honey to some commission merchant, and then sit around all 
winter when good wages might be made selling honey direct 
to customers, or to retail dealers. The selling of the crop, 
and the preparations for the coming season may well occupy 
a man during the winter. 

It should be understood, however, that bee-keeping is not 
an occupation in which one can easily become wealthy. In 
this respect it is much like other rural pursuits. Rightly 
managed, in a locality adapted to the business, it can be de- 
pended upon to furnish a comfortable living, and perhaps 
enable a man to lay up a few thousand dollars, but such for- 
tunes as are amassed in merchandising or manufacturing can 
never be hoped for by the bee-keeper. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the perfection of a man’s happiness bears but little 
relation to the size of his fortune; and many a man with 
the hum of the bees over his head, finds happiness deeper 
and sweeter than ever comes to the merchant prince with 
his cares and his thousands. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Dr. Miller—I would like to ask Mr. Hutchinson what 
number of bee-keepers would be left in the field if all are 
to be driven out except those who made a whole businéss 
of it? 

Mr. Hutchinson—I don’t know how many there would 
be left. There probably would not be very many. There 
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might possibly be 200 in the United States. 
that guess. 

Dr. Miller—About that time will he tell us what would 
be the subscription price of the Review? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Hutchinson—The subscription price of the Review, 
if it were published; would be the same. There might not 
be any Review. But there might be a time when there would 
be enough sole bee-keepers who could afford to pay to have 
such a paper printed. 

Mr. Hardy (N. Y.)—I believe Mr. Hutchinson is very 
severe in his paper. I, for one, think I am the hardest hit 
in that paper because I am engaged in three or four different 
businesses. I am not only a farmer of 220 acres, but also 
a commercial photographer—what I call an expert—lI get the 
very best furniture factories to photograph work for agents’ 
samples; I am also a bee-keeper. It all depends, in my 
estimation, on conditions. Conditions have a great deal to 
do with a man’s business. We may be successful bee-keepers 
and also run another business, in my estimation. Conditions 
alter cases. I started in the business three years ago. My 
father was one of the old school. I was in Syracuse, N. Y., 
in the photograph business. On the death of my father I 
went home. Mother had eighteen swarms of bees in Lang- 
stroth hives in very bad condition; my sister had taken care 
of them for two years. They were in a weakened condition, 
full of worms. I said, “I believe I can run these bees.” 
My mother says, “You will never make a bee-keeper; your 
father said you were afraid of them and did not dare to go 
into the yard.” I said that I would like to try it. In the 
first season I had 18 swarms and sold $154 worth of honey 
from them and I had a little honey to give away and got 
$100 for 34 colonies. The second year I did $750 worth of 
commercial photographing and the farm turned about $2,750, 
and that year I bought bees and sold $262 worth of honey. 
This summer since June 10, my bees did not get ready to 
swarm, and at the shaking time my photographing season 
came on. Since June 10 up to the present date I have made 
$592 from photographing, and turned out two tons of honey 
from 70 colonies. 

Dr. Bohrer—I don’t know exactly the object of a paper 
of that kind at this time before a convention of this character. 
I am sure that my feelings have always been in the direction 
of disseminating all knowledge and information possible 
among the people concerning the habits and scientific manage- 
ment of the honey-bee. I believe that with all we can do 
there is not any danger of there ever being an over-produc- 
tion of honey. We want the proper legislation, and the 
character of some of the resolutions that have been adopted 
here today were of that tendency. That is pointing in the 
direction of wholesale legislation that will protect, not only 
the bee-keeper, but Mis product, as well as the consumer. I 
would make a terrible fight before a legislative committee 
if it was intended I should abandon the pursuit of honey 
making. If it is the aim and object of this paper to dis- 
courage the dissemination of knowledge as to honey and 
honey bees, I am opposed to it. 


I would make 


Dr. Miller—In sober earnest, I do believe that the general 
welfare of the public demands to a certain extent that bee- 
keeping shall be specialized. If it goes no further than to 
have a farmer keep a few bees—and I am not saying any- 
thing against that either—if we are to limit it to that there 
will not be the advancement made that there is. I believe 
the more it is specialized the more likely we are to have a 
larger amount of honey produced; the larger amount the 
better it is for the nation. If we can get it and have it used 
largely as a matter of every day diet we are doing the public 
a benefit. So that I believe Mr. Hutchinson is doing a good 
thing in urging that bee-keepers keep a larger number of 
bees. 

Mr. Abbott—This bee-keeping as a specialty is a dream 
that we have been dreaming for a long time, and while these 
brethren have been dreaming that, I have been trying to 
educate the farmer to keep bees, and I have been publishing 
a little paper that goes to that class of people and it talks to 
about 20,000 of them every month, and that class of people 
buys about $25,000 worth of supplies from the first of January 
to the end of the season; and if you think you can eradicate 
that class of bee-keepers who can buy $25,000 worth of bee- 
supplies, and with something like 4,000 of them supporting 
a paper that believes in bee-keeping and general farming, you 
will make a serious mistake. This is kind of talking behind 
the scenes and giving a little private business, but I want to 
tell you the farmer bee-keeper is here to stay, and there is 
a whole lot of him, too. 

Mr. Hutchinson—If bee-keeping would be advanced by 





doing away with the bee-papers I would be willing to s 
out and do something else. 

Mr. Rhees (Utah)—As a specialist in bee-keeping I 
not at all opposed to the farmers keeping a few bees, but 
would discourage farmers keeping bees without knowing a: 
thing about bees. Anyone who will encourage a man to b 
a few colonies of bees in order that he might have a lit: 
honey, without encouraging him to know something about t 
habits and diseases of the bees, is doing a great injusti 
We spend a lot of money in keeping our yards free fr 
disease that is spread by these people who do not know hx 
to keep bees. I believe that the farmer can produce his oy 
honey if he wants to. I would like to see him do it; 
the same time I would like to see him become familiar wit 
the habits and diseases of the bees so that by keeping a fe 
bees he would not do a great injustice to his neighbors wh 
are trying to make a living by bee-keeping. In my locality 
am getting my living from bees. I have run a _ thousan 
colonies and over, for some time, and always succeed ii 
getting eough to live on. 


Mr. Calhoun (Mo.)—Mr. President, I really owe it to D: 
Miller, that I am today able to put on the market 15,00: 
pounds of honey this fall, and 10,000 pounds last year, but | 
am not a specialist. At our National Convention at Hamil- 
ton, Ill., some years ago, I asked the question—I was feeling 
my way—if there was anyone in the Convention that had 
made any money out of bee-keeping, if it landed any of them 
at the bank—that was what I was looking at. At that time 
I was a mechanic, a blacksmith, and I was making a living 
at the farm, and I knew how to raise corn and hogs and 
pumpkins. With regard to Mr. Hutchinson’s paper, [ am 
glad he has brought the subject before us. It puts us to 
thinking, but I believe that we are apt to get the wrong 
impression from his paper. Because men make a specialty 
of telling us how to farm, that does not say that the general 
public shall not farm. I believe in having specialists in the 
bee-business, to go on and tell us what to do, but that does 
not cut us off from doing that thing. Conditions change, 
and nothing takes place until the conditions get ripe for that. 
Honey ought to be shipped out of our country by the car- 
load, just like wood and corn. All over Missouri honey 
ought to be shipped out by the car-load. When I was a boy 
I was ashamed to go to town with a basket of eggs, simply 
because there wasn’t a demand for them. Why? The idea 
had not obtained in the minds of the people that eggs could 
be shipped successfully, and the machinery had not been 
gotten up to make packages so that the eggs could be shipped 
to market. I remember when they used to take oats and 
bran, put the eggs in it and haul them to Hannibal, and of 
all mixtures you ever saw when they got there, they had it! 
Now conditions have changed, and I thank God specialists 
have gone forward and shown us we can put up our honey 
in a marketable condition so that we can put up our produc- 
tions together, send them to the market, and get a market 
price for them. Some say, how are you going to sell this 
honey? Last year I called their attention to this fact that 
there is no one so far from market as he who has nothing 
to sell. I am interested in the producing part of the honey 
season, to produce the honey, and between times in the winter 
I can sell what I have produced. I go right around among 
the retail merchants in the large towns, and in the outskirts, 
and I take their orders for so many cases of honey. I go 
to some wholesale man and say, “Here is an order for so 
many thousand pounds of honey, can’t you handle a few 
thousand pounds at that price throwing in this order with 
it?” I sell to the wholesalers by the ton that way. The con- 
ditions are ripe for every farmer to produce honey so that 
there will be a market in our towns for shippers to the great 
markets of the world. I am glad we have specialists, special- 
ists in the line of bee-journals and specialists in supplies to 
put it into marketable shape. I believe the time will come 
when we will take our honey to the towns and there will 
be a place there to sell it as we do our eggs and butter. 
I believe we really lose sight of the real worth of the bees 
over the world. I believe we have our eyes on the central 
benefit of bees, and that is the production of honey. If I 
understand from the writings of these men in their journals 
they hold that the primary work of the bee is to fertilize the 
flowers, and we are getting our minds upon this central fact, 
the production of honey, and we are getting a better class 
of farmers; they are gaining, and you are going to find out 
they do not have to be specialists in the way of producing 
honey. The time was when, if we had a boy that we couldn’t 


make a doctor or a lawyer out of, we would say, “Give him 
a mule and plow and let him go out and plow the ground.” 
The conditions are changing. The time is coming when we 
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re going to see that the brains will be kept on the farm, for 
we need medicine we have gone forward and put it up 
n packages, if I need a cathartic I can go to the mediocre 


nd say, “Give me a package of it.’ The time is coming 
vhen we can see that the farmer will be an intelligent man 
nd he will go in partnership intelligently with God and that 
s what they are going to do; and he won't be a one-eyed 
nan, that is, simply raise hogs and corn; he will be able 
to raise everything that is produced on the farm 
1ioney 1S intimately connected with farming. Let this brother 
be a specialist that is a specialist indeed. If you are manu- 
facturing goods put them in marketable shape for the least 
money you can furnish them at. There is no such thing as 
laws of nature, it is Divine action. I want to say we get very 
closely in harmony with Divine action when we touch Mother 
Soil. Try; if you make a failure, all right. Look at the 
olden days when they tried to convert the baser metals into 
gold, what they brought to us? They brought Mother 
Chemistry. Look at her children today. Look at Columbus 
when he tried to open the back door to India. It was a 
miserable failure, but he has thrown wide open the portals 
of America. If you meet with success go on; if you fall 
down, get up again and get stronger. 

Mr. DeLong—I am an enthusiastic bee-keeper. I am like 
the brother who said, “I don’t believe nobody can get me 
to quit keeping bees; they might hang me but I am not a 
coward.” How Mr. Hutchinson’s paper did scorch me. Per- 
haps I didn’t get at it right. I want to say to Mr. Abbott 
—I have known him a long time—if the whole lot of the 
farmer bee-keepers were specialists, will you please give us 
the estimate of your sales of supplies? We are going to 
make you some specialists if we can. When men come to 
see me I can give them milk and honey because I have a 
dairy. I have 100 head of cattle, 50 acres of orchard and 
400 acres of land. I can give you milk and honey and peaches 
and apples; and people come and ask my advice on bees and 
I give them that. I have made money in keeping bees. I 
have had 525 colonies. I live in Central Nebraska. Yester- 
day morning as soon as I approached the Denver Special for 
St. Louis I got in company with a very fine man. This gen- 
tleman was somewhat of a Jew, and he got all there was in 
life and he found out that I was a bee-keeper, and said to 
me, “In this bee-keeping, they kind of take care of them- 
selves.” I said, “Oh yes, they take care of themselves just 
like your business does; they don’t need attention any more 
than your business.” He had $5,000 worth of orders in his 
grip. He said the footpads could take his clothes as long 
as they left his orders. People come to me and they want 
honey sometimes butter and bread, or milk and honey, and 
I would give it to them; and then, by the wav, some of them 
want canteloupes, and I could give them those because I have 
raised them ever since we had the-round-up on canteloupes in 
Omaha. This gentleman said to me, “How did you get so 
so many bees?” I said, “I got them sitting down at the 
corners whittling those grocery boxes and telling yarns, and 
the bigger the yarns the more bees I got.” [Laughter.] 

Pres. Harris—I ask your indulgence for a moment. In 
appointing a committee to wait upon the Pure Food Congress 
I omitted to put the mover of the motion on that committee. 
If there is no objection I will put him on that committee at 
this time. 

Mr. Pressler—I ask that Mr. Dadant be substituted for 
me as after we adjourn I wish to meet another committee. 

Pres. Harris—Then we will put Mr. Dadant in your 
place. 

Mr. Reinecke—I would like to know where you get your 
specialists if we cannot keep these going; it would be like 
taking a queen away from a colony—your specialists will 
all die out in a short time. The few colonies I have make 
more than one hundred percent on my investment. I don’t 
think there is anything else would do it. I can take care of 
an apiary at home, and take care of my other work. If I 
find I have success then I can go on further. It takes only 
a few colonies to start with. 

Mr. Krebs—It does seem to me that this question has 
had sufficient argument, yet I would like to suggest that 
it seems people do not seem to understand the idea Mr. 
Hutchinson wished to bring out. While he speaks of spe- 
cialists, as I understand it, he simply means those that intend 
to make a living of it should make a specialty of that business 
by understanding all the rudiments. I don’t think Mr. Hutch- 
inson would even hint at such a thing as nobody beginning 
while he is yet in another business. 

Mr. Abbott—Is there any man here that has not had 
any source of income from any other direction except from 
his bees this year? 


Producing 








(Six members stood up.) 

Dr. Miller—I don’t consider that a fair question, really. 
If I should find a quarter on the street it would rule me out 

Mr. Abbott—But you didn’t find any quarter. 


Dr Drunert—I would like to ask Mr. Abbott a question; 
I have a farm and an apiary, and I run the two together 
The farm lost me money but I made $500 out of the bees. 
Mr. Abbott—That shows you are a good bee-keeper, but 
a poor farmer. 

Dr. Drunert—I have farmed successfully and paid off 
the mortgage on my farm, and I have made a success of bee- 
keeping. 

Mr. Diebold (Ill.)—I understand from Mr. Hutchinson’s 
paper that if a man gives his money and his intelligence to 
bee-keeping there is more profit from it on account of the 
fact that you can buy manufactured goods in larger quan- 
tities, and get down to the wholesale price. 

Mr. Andrews (Cal.)—I suggest we leave this question 
like J. P. Israel left the question of hives. He claims the 
world’s record for making hives. After they had discussed 
the hive question through all the bee-papers he said it seemed 
to lie with the bee-keeper, and he could judge for his locality 
the best hive to use in that place; and that is the only way 
to leave the question of the number of colonies of bees to 
keep. 





SELLING GRANULATED HONEY. 


“Is granulated honey in the Aikin paper package a benefit 
to our markets?” 

Mr. France—At the request of one of our members I 
wrote that question. It possibly does not cover the ground 
intended. The idea is whether the effect of granulated honey 
upon the market is injurious, or should we educate the neople 
on that point? This gentleman referred te the Aikin package 
from the fact that it was put up in that form. 

Mr. Abbott—I want to call the convention’s attention to 
a condition of things that exists that might be of some ad- 
vantage to them in that line. I have been receiving circulars 
from people in St. Louis, I don’t know who they are, ad- 
vertising what they call a paper pail which they say will hold 
oil. If it will, it will hold honey. I wonder if those people 
who wanted a sack could not get that pail. You could make 
them of paper with thin tops and bottoms if you want to. 

Dr. Miller—I would say that any kind of package, in 
the matter of honey, which did no harm to any other kind, 
might be a benefit. If Mr. Aikin’s package can make cus- 
tomers that would otherwise not be made then it is a good 
thing. That does not say that I or anybody else must adopt 
that. Just answering that question, I do believe Mr. Aikin 
has done good by introducing that thing amongst the bee- 
keeping fraternity. 

Mr. Brown (Cal.)—I would like to say we had a little 
experience in California in trying a package similar to that. 
We used the common oyster-pail made of one piece of heavy 
manila paper. We put up several tons of honey, that way, 
and in the winter and spring season up until the hot weather 
in our climate, they stood firm, but I was told a few days 
ago, when leaving there, in some cases when it got real hot 
the package had absorbed a little bit of moisture and, there- 
fore, to some extent, spoiled the looks of the package. But 
they had no paraffin on them, simply manila paper as you see 
it in your stores today. 

Mr. Weber (Ohio)—I believe it would be a good thing 
to educate the people to the fact that granulated honey is 
pure. While you would bring it before the public and teach 
them it was pure it would result in consuming more honey, 
because when the people see granulated honey they think it 
is adulterated. I believe that is a good thing for the smaller 
associations particularly, to take up and teach the people it is 
pure honey. 

Mr. Muth—I understand now that granulation of honey 
is not a proof of its purity; it can be mixed with almost 50 
or 60 percent and then granulate. 

Mr. Lovesy (Utah)—Mr. President, in our country we 
have been trying for years to educate the people to eat 
granulated honey. Last year a gentleman in one of. our 
towns brought over a wagon-load in these paper boxes to 
Salt Lake City, and around the County, and he had to open 
those boxes and let each person eat a piece of it before they 
would believe it was honey. It was almost as white as snow 
If we try to put our honey on the market in that way they 
insist that it is sugar, and, in fact, I cannot even sell it in 
glass in Salt Lake City. I have to put a little portion of 
what we call amber honey in it to give it a kind of golden 
tint, and then they believe it is honey. It is well known 





that Alfalfa honey will granulate quicker than any other. 
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We have to liquefy our honey in the winter time for from 
three to four days and ship it in a liquefied condition, and in 
that way it will go sometimes for months in the coldest kind 
of weather without granulating again. Sometimes it will 
granulate the second time and sometimes we can keep it for 
two or three years and it will not granulate. 

Mr. Gill (Colo.)—I think Mr. Lovesy is mistaken when 
he says alfalfa is more prone to granulate, because there are 
several kinds that will granulate before alfalfa. We reckon 
alfalfa will stand up longer than basswood. We have one 
kind of honey in Colorado where the bee has to hurry home 
to get there before it granulates! 

Mr. Dadant—I think this question of the granulation of 
honey is very important. I think we were among the first 
to extract any in large quantities. We have been producing 
extracted honey for years, and we have sold hundreds of 
thousands of pounds of it. We have educated a great many 
of our patrons to the use of extracted honey, and we sell 
nearly all our honey granulated. You run the risk of burn- 
ing your honey if you melt it. After all the natural condition 
of extracted honey is granulated in the winter. I believe 
Mr. Weber’s argument is good. ‘It is said they can manufac- 
ture honey that is granulated. When you find adulterated 
honey on the markets it is liquid, and your honey always 
granulates, therefore it is well to educate people to use honey 
that is granulated. We should insist on the fact that good 
honey in cold weather will granulate except in a very few 
instances. 

Mr. Rhees—This question interests me. I have not in 
the past done very much in producing honey but I propose 
doing more in the future. I have sometimes thought if we 
could invade the candy market it would be a very fine thing. 
Children are very fond of honey, but in this day of enlighten- 
ment we are accustomed to having things prepared in a con- 
venient form. On account of that we much dislike anything 
that causes any particular effort after we buy it, to prepare it 
for use. Some people do not like honey in a candied form, 
and I believe the majority of people would rather eat it on 
their hot rolls and batter-cakes in liquid form. But before 
they can get it in that form they have to liquefy it. This 
is something that most housewives would not do. I believe 
if candied honey could be put up in a small enough package, 
in little tubes say, or some smaller form, that it.could be 
sold and used as candy by the children, and it would be 
very convenient. 

Mr. Davis (Tenn.)—I would like to ask Mr. Rhees a 
question in regard to liquefying his honey. I understood 
him to say he liquefied for several days. Does he mean he 
keeps it warm for several days? 

Mr. Lovesy——About 120 degrees. If you get it too hot 
you usually color it. I liquefy it from three to four days 
and keep it maybe a little less than 100. I find even at that 
if I put it on the stove and keep it there for two or three 
weeks it will color it. If you put too much heat on it you 
can spoil both the flavor and color in a few hours. I liquefied 
the whole of the honey that I sent down here to the Fair 
on a furnace, and I left it there for four days, and still you 
will find some of it candied. 

Mr. Hart (Cal.)—I would like to know if Mr. Lovesy 
keeps a fire under his honey for four days? 

Mr. Lovesy—In liquefying honey to send down here to 
the Fair we put it on for a couple of days. In fact I had 
found out many years ago that by liquefying and keeping 
in a liquefied condition for three or four days it would keep 
liquid; and as I said before, if it granulated the second 
time we would go through the same process, and I have had 
honey keep for two or three years after that, in a liquefied 
condition. If we had liquefied it for only 24 hours or so, 
an then took it off the first cold snap that came, it would 
granulate again. 
~ Mr. Dadant—Do you melt it over water or on the stove? 

Mr. Lovesy—Generally on a coal-oil stove. If you use 
that, it is a good idea to get an iron ring and set the can 
on that. I use a coal-oil stove with three burners. 

Mr. Dadant—I don’t know whether this is exactly on the 
question, but Mr. Lovesy gives us an impression that honey 
heated to more than 120 degrees will color. I believe his 
method of heating has something to do with that. From what 
he tells us he does not put it over water but on a coal-oil 
lamp and heats it to 120 degrees. If he would examine it 
he would see the honey that is right next to the fire be- 
comes a great deal hotter than that, and the honey next to 
the metal gets burned and turns dark, while the rest of the 
mass is still cold. The only way in which you can melt honey 
and keep it from being damaged by heat is over water, one ves- 
sel in another. You must not let the water boil, as it will 





evaporate the essential oils of the honey. 
ing of the color comes from what I stated. 

Mr. Abbott—I like to agree with Mr. Dadant whenev: 
I can, but I have to disagree with him this time. You don 
have to have water in order to heat honey properly. You ca: 
heat honey with a dry heat just as well as you can with water 
in fact it is better. I have been dealing in extracted hone) 
for 20 years and I have bottles that have been heated up ; 
half dozen times; some of them are just as white as th. 
day they were first put in the bottle and the flavor is no: 
injured in the least. We used to use water; we don’t di 
that any more, because we don’t want our labels destroyed 
As soon as it granulates in the store the wagon takes it up 
and it must be liquefied and go back in that condition, and 
if we used water we would have to put on new labels every 
time. We do it with dry heat, but the vessel which contains 
the honey must not come in direct contact with any fire. 

Mr. Pressler—The question was whether it is profitable 
~ use the Aikin package to sell granulated or extracted 
1oney. 

Mr. Lovesy—This question of granulated honey is a 
question that interests most of us. My experience is, that 
what Mr. Dadant says does not pan out with me. I put 
sufficient heat on those cans of honey that they will take at 
least 24 hours before the honey melts, and then I leave it 
there the full length of time. In the winter time I leave 
it three or four days, and when I pour the honey out it is as 
white in the bottom of the can as at the top, and if Mr. 
Dadant’s theory was right it would be colored at the bottom. 
The idea of liquefying it for that length of time is to keep 
it in liquefied form afterward. 


_ On motion of Mr. Hyde, the convention adjourned to 
Wednesday, at 10 o’clock, a. m. 


SECOND DAY—THIRD SESSION. 


At 10 a. m. Pres. Harris called the convention to order 
and at his request the Rev. Mr. Brant led the convention in 
prayer, after which came the following: 


PRESIDENT HARRIS’ ADDRESS. 


It affords me much pleasure at this time to address you 
as your president. This is the fourth convention of bee- 
keepers of the world, and the 35th annual convention of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association of America. I feel proud 
to preside over the deliberations of such a body of ladies 
and gentlemen as are here present. It makes every bee- 
keeper at heart feel proud of the association that we have, 
and by mingling together to know that by being in touch 
with one another we can in our own way use our best 
endeavors to push our interests to the front. 


Talking on international matters, you have here, within 
a few hundred feet, one of the greatest displays ever known 
in modern times—the World’s Fair—something that no mind 
can. fathom; something that those who have helped to con- 
struct it cannot tell you its great beauties. It is something 
that is a great educator in modern times to the average mind. 
You go there and look through the foreign industries and 
the different buildings and you find the crude appliances of 
long ago and the magnificent appliances we have at the 
present time. Such is the case in beedom. You can look 
back years ago when our appliances were crude. We have 
got down today to modern bee-keeping, where you are mak- 
ing it a science, where you are doing all you possibly can to 
build up your industry. You should feel proud of it. You 
should feel proud that you are meeting here today in the 
World’s Fair City. Nothing grander in the history of this 
country has ever been presented to the human mind. 

Some of you have visited, and other will visit, this Fair 
before you leave the city. I want to say to you as your 
presiding officer, that I know no north, no south, no east, 
no west, and I hope that each and every one of you will 
have this same feeling in your own hearts, to meet here as 
a band of brothers to push forward with your shoulder to 
the wheel of this organization, that not only now is a grand 
organization but in the future will be one of the grandest 
in the United States. We have this representation of foreign 
countries. We are glad to know they are here; we are also 
glad to know that they take the deep interest they do in 
coming here to mingle with us. 

The matter of legislation is one of vast importance to 
us all, and I hope before this convention adjourns sine die 
that there will be a resolution passed here that a committee 
be appointed of one or two good bee-people from each State 
that may go to your representatives and your senators, and 
try through the committees we have appointed, to get Na- 


I think the damag 
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nal legislation, to put us in closer touch than we have 
een with the several States and the government of the 

nited States. When you look over this vast country and 
now that we have lots to learn, lots of land undeveloped 
ou can see what we can do for the bee-keeping world. 

ake California, Utah, Texas, Idaho and Colorado: there 
re thousands of acres of land there today under the irrigat- 
ig system that will support tens of thousands of families 
We can be bee-keepers there and produce the finest honey 
nown on the face of the earth. Those of you who are in 
the industry do not think you can ever produce too much 
ioney because the population is increasing, and they need 
more of the sweetness through life. I want to say to you 
with irrigation that there will be tens of thousands of acres 
of land thrown open to the public within a few years, and 
as Horace Greeley said in his younger days, “Young man, go 
west,” I advise many of you who have not got suitable loca- 
tions to go west to the different sections. 

_ To give you an idea, and to get in your mind’s eye’ that 
which all should know, take my own section, 20 years ago the 
Indians were taken from the Reservation on the west of 
Colorado, and today we are shipping from that county 1,400 
car-loads of fruit. We have shipped from that county ten 
car-loads of beautiful honey. Go on to California, look at 
the resources there; go into Texas, they have lots of un- 
developed country, and if you are not satisfied with your lot, 
migrate west, and I know there will be something good there 
for you. 

Now, we are here for on® purpose, for the betterment 
of the bee-keeping fraternity of the United States. We 
want to mingle together; we want the best thought brought 
forward here, not in a selfish way, but so that it will benefit 
everyone who is in the organization. We want you also 
to interest your neighbors; get them to join this Associa- 
tion; and when you take into consideration that this indus- 
try produces $25,000,000 worth of honey a year, and that 
last year the honey product of the nation would have filled 
a train of cars 25 miles long, you then can know what a great 
industry it is. Some think it is an insignificant matter. The 
press has not even taken notice of us as they have of some 
minor matters that have come here in the way of con- 
gresses. But when we put before them the great industry 
we are trying to follow they then will give us more credit 
than at present. 

If any of you in your hearts have any selfish feeling, if 
there is any clique in this convention to try to control any- 
thing, pass it to one side. You come here as a lot of 
brothers and sisters. If I am not a proper officer turn me 
down, and put someone else in; or if the other officers here 
are not the kind that you want to represent you, do your 
duty. Do not allow any clique of men here who in any way 
will try to run you. Think for yourselves. It is an age 
when all men should think. It is an age in which we are 
getting more gray matter in the tops of*men’s heads than 
in the past; it is an age that is the greatest in the history 
of the world, and as bee-people I hope this will be one of the 
greatest conventions that has ever been held in the history 
of the United States or the world, and that it may go out 
when we adjourn that we have had one of the best con- 
ventions ever held. Jas. U. HarRRIs. 


MISLEADING NEWSPAPER REPORTS ABOUT COMB HONEY. 


Mr. Abbott presented the report of the special commit- 
tee on so-called comb honey manufactured by machinery, 


will each have their respective work. 
amble of the resolution which is as follows: 


tion had been placed upon the report furnished by the Press 
Committee. 
that half the members present at the convention believed that 
comb honey could be manufactured. 


It would appear from the report as published 


Mr. Abbott stated that the report had been written out 


correctly by the committee, and had been given over the 
telephone, but that the press people did not seem to be able 
to understand plain English. He stated the Committee 
would go in person to the newspaper offices, when he thought 
they could be made to understand. 


COMMITTEE ON THE ADULTERATION OF HONEY. 


Dr. Bohrer—I have a motion that on first sight might 


seem: to conflict with some of the resolutions that have been 
adopted, but I hardly think so. I have a resolution that calls 
not only for a National legislative committee in this body but 


from all the States. It will be a massive committee but they 
I will read the pre- 


Wuereas, The Adulteration of honey, by combining it with 
glucose, and selling the same under the label of honey has 
become so common throughout the country, that a large per 
cent of the people, who would purchase and use honey but 
for the uncertainty of being able to purchase unadulterated 
nectar ; and, 

Wuereas, Such adulteration of honey renders it unwhole- 
some as food, while pure and unadulterated nectar is un- 
doubtedly the most wholesome liquid sweet known among the 
most civilized people of the whole world; and, 


Wuereas, The sale of adulterated honey under the label 
of pure honey, bears upon its receptacle a falsehood, and is a 
stain seriously detrimental to the pursuit of apiculture; and, 


Wuereas, The absence of full intelligence, in apicultural 
science, in connection with gross and inexcusable neglect, 
among bee-owners, is causing foul brood to be harbored by 
bee-keepers in almost if not all of the States and in Canada, to 
an extent that cannot be otherwise than the cause of serious 
loss among bee-keepers who depend upon the pursuit of api- 
culture for an income and support to themselves and those 
depending upon them, be it therefore 


Resolved, That we, the bee-keepers of North America, 
in National Convention assembled, hereby instruct the Presi- 
dent of the National Association of bee-keepers, with the as- 
sistance of the members from the respective States, to appoint 
two persons from each State and the Dominion of Canada, 
who shall organize themselves into a legislative committee, 
and as members of such committee, it shall be their duty to 
confer with the bee-keepers of their respective States, and 
urge them to see the members of the House and Senate, in 
éach State, and ask them to enact a law in each State (where 
such law does not already exist), imposing a penalty upon any 


liquid sweets, and labeling and selling or exposing the same 
to sale: and also against keeping bees affected with foul 
brood, knowingly; and that will authorize and require such 
diseased bees, to be either cured of the disease or require them 
to be completely destroyed together, with everything about 
the apiary where they are kept, that is not thoroughly and 
effectively disinfected. WOk sw 

Dr. Bohrer—I move the adoption of the resolution. I did 
not formulate this resolution to provoke a lengthy discussion 
and tather than have that I would withdraw it. 





as follows: 
We, your committee, to whom was referred the resolu- 
tion on adulterated comb honey, beg leave to report as fol- 
lows: 
In view of the oft-repeated statement in the public press 
that comb honey is made and capped over by machinery, be‘it 
Resolved, That the’ National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will forfeit the sum of $1,000 to any party or parties who will 
furnish beyond successful contradiction evidence that said 
statement is true, and produce as part of such evidence two 
pounds or more of such comb honey that has been manufac- 
tured without the use of bees in any way, with sufficient 
skill to deceive ordinary honey-experts. 
E. T. Assortt, 
Ettis E. PRESSLER, 
E. KRETCHNER, 
M. A. GILL, 


Committee. 


Mr. Pressler on behalf of the press committee read an 
article from the St. Louis Republican which had appeared 
in the morning issue showing an entirely wrong construc- 


Dr. Miller—In order to have this matter properly disposed 
of there should be a committee to whom it be referred and I 
move the appointment of a committee of five on the resolu 
tion. [Carried] 

The president appointed the following as a committee on 
resolutions: Messrs. Hutchinson, Poppleton, Smith, Hagood 
and Cogshall. ae 

Mr. France—It may possibly be in order at this time that 
the resolution as offered by Mr. Abbott should come before 
this Committee for consideration. It is one of the best fea- 
tures we have had so far in the convention, and if that, 
as one of the shots fired out of the gun of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. could be put in a little leaflet so that 
the members of the Association could have it, it would eradi- 
cate this cry about adulterated honey faster than anything 
else, and I would like that either I or some one connected 
with the Association, should have the privilege of mailing that 

od e€ pers 
4 Oots Abbott moved, seconded by Dr. Bohrer, that his reso- 
lution be attached to the circular which the Board had been 
requested to furnish for distribution [Carried. | a 
Mr. Stilson (Neb.)—Mr. President, in the address which 





and all persons found adulterating honey with glucose or other , 
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you gave this morning to this body I noticed that you spoke 
about the representatives from foreign nations. On the Ex- 
position grounds we have nearly one hundred nations repre- 
sented. Among them some of the commissioners from the dif 
ferent countries are very anxious indeed to get hold of our 
American ideas of doing business. Would it not be proper 
to extend an invitation to some of those foreign commissioners 
to come here and meet with us? If so, I move that a commit- 
tee of three be appointed to see some of them to invite them 
to come here and attend our Convention. [Carried.] 

The president appointed as the committee Messrs. Stilson, 
Dadant and Titoff. 


Presentations of invitations to hold the next annual meet- 
ing in Cincinnati and San Antonio were made at this time. 
The executive committee decides finally as to the time and 
place of meeting. 

Pres. Harris—I have now the distinguished honor of pre- 
senting to you the representative from Russia, Mr. Titoff. 


Mr. Root—I might say Mr. Titoff came to our place of 
business about a year and a half ago, not knowing a word of 
English; he came with the full credentials of the Russian 
Government to learn American methods in bee-keeping that 
he might carry them back to his own country. We tried to 
converse back and forth but did not succeed very well. I 
showed him various devices and he seemed to be perfectly 
familiar with them. I motioned to him and he intimated he 
understood what I was trying to convey. He understands 
English now, and understands it well, but is not able to speak 
it fluently. At the same time he is a bee-keeper, and I am 
glad to bring before you a foreign expert bee-keeper. He un- 
derstands the methods of producing honey. He has been out 
in one of the large bee-yards extracting honey, and I think 
perhaps during the coming fall or next year he is going south 
and possibly to San Antonio to learn something about their 
methods. I told him one of the good places in the United 
States to learn American bee-keeping was down around San 
Antonio where there are a lot of bee-keepers. 


Mr. Titoff—I am sorry I cannot speak English good 
enough. I want to say I came here a year ago from Russia 

learn American methods of bee-keeping, and I would like 
to tell the American bee-keepers that we use American ideas 
in Russia and we find it very good for our business. I find 
that many of the American bee-keepers and American citizens 
know very little about Russia; they think it is a very cold 
country; they think we could not keep bees at all. I have 
written a paper on “Bee-keeping in Russia,” and I am sorry 
that I could not read it myself, so I will ask Mr. Abbott to 
read it for me. 

Mr. Abbott then read the paper, as follows: 


BEE-KEEPING IN RUSSIA. 


A year and a‘half ago, when I came to the United States 
of America with the object of acquainting myself with the 
latest methods of American apiculture, I found during my 
stay among the apiculturists of this country, that many of 
them, in common with the rest of the Americans, had abso- 
lutely no knowledge of the existence of the bee-keeping in- 
dustry in Russia. Many expressed their surprise in conver- 
sation on the subject that bee-keeping should be at all prac- 
ticable in that country. I had to conclude that in the belief 
of the general run of people Russia was a country where bears 
are wont to stroll around the streets of cities in the broad day- 
light, where the only means of transportation is furnished 
by arctic dogs, and fur coats are worn in the middle of sum- 
mer. Siberia, with the convicts—they thought—was a land 
of the eternal snow and cold and darkness and was withal 
a land replete with horrors. Such ideas could only be ex- 
plained by the great distance between the two countries and 
by the difference in language and literature. 

It is my desire to throw a little light upon the question 
whether apiculture really does exist in Russia or not and in 
whate state it is. I take advantage of my presence at the 
Convention of the North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 
in order to accord in my present paper a glimpse into the 
state of apiculture in Russia, and appeal to the esteemed mem- 
bers of the convention for a few minutes of their attention. 


In the most ancient chronicles of Russian history there 
are many mentions not only of the existence of apiculture 
in Russia, but also of the fact that it was one of her chief 
pursuits. Thanks to the primeval forest which covered with 
hardly an interruption the entite country, thanks to the wealth 
and variety of her natural resources—still virginal in most 
places—commencing with the fiftieth degree of Northern 
latitude and southward, the bee-keeping industry throve every- 








where. It flourished particularly in the South, Southwest a: 
Southeast of Russia. 

The consumption of honey, both in its natural state ar 
as a beverage (Meth or Mead,—Remark of the translato: 
in ancient times was immense, according to historical re 
ords. All classes of people were fond of honey, and thoug] 
it healthful. Honey was considered an aid to the preserv: 
tion and the strengthening of health, it was thought to len 
physical and spiritual vigor to the entire organism. 

_After conversion to Christianity apiculture rose even hig! 
er in esteem. Wax was used in tremendous quantities in th 
sanctuaries of the Greek Church in the celebration of her ho! 
rites. According to the laws of the Church, milk and mea 
are forbidden to be eaten during the fasts, and honey is used 
in great quantities as a valuable ingredient together witl 
vegetable meals, and is therefore in great demand. It is thu: 
seen that both wax and honey are indispensable articles fo: 
the fcligious requirements of the land. The progress of the 
development of bee-culture in Russia further increased th« 
demand for the products of the bee-keeping industry. 

The records of history show that for several centuries 
previous to the 17th century, and including the latter, apicul- 
ture was carried on in the most primitive manner; it was, 
as it were, “a product of the chase.” An immense number of 
swarms inhabited the trunks of the forest trees, and honey 
abounded therein. The labor of man was limited to the locat- 
ing and gathering of honey. 

About 1613 there appeared in Russia the first printed pam- 
phlet on bee-keeping, the author of which was the Wojewoda 
(Duke—Translator’s remark) Joannes Ostrogor. It was pub- 
lished in the Polish tongue and described a hive invented 
by the author and the manner of tending the bees therein. 

We thus see that in the end of the 16th and in the be- 
ginning of the 17th century the Russian people had ceased 
to limit themselves to obtaining honey by bee-hunting, but 
commenced to give some thought to the question of “tend- 
ing the bees.” As a result, and owing also to the opulence 
of nature, apiculture became one of the great pursuits of the 
Russian nation. The extent to which the development of 
apiculture progressed can be seen from the fact that in many 
regions of the country even the ordinary duties and taxes 
were paid to the government in wax and honey. In spite 
of the immense home consumption, wax and honey soon 
became materials of manufacture, and for the two centu- 
ries mentioned products of apiculture formed the chief arti- 
cles of export from Russia. Wax was particularly exported 
to. England, and the amount of wax exported to that coun- 
try reached 920 tons annually. 

Towards the close of the 17th century we already notice 
a considerable decay in the bee-keeping industry, the chief 
reason of which was the deforestation and increasing tilling 
of the land. In 1692 wax was already imported into Russia 
from abroad. 

Since apiculture had at that time an important place 
in the national economy, the decay of this important indus- 
try called for protective measures on the part of the Govern- 
ment, in order to preserve and strengthen it. The government 
commenced to parcel out free lands for apiaries. In 1775 
the tax—hereto levied on bee-keeping—was removed. For the 
pursuit and the improvement of bee-keeping were granted 
prizes and rewards. A special medal with the representation 
of a bee hive was instituted for that purpose. Several books 
on the subject of apiculture had appeared and various news- 
paper articles dealing with same are noticed. In 1807 was 
published as a translation from German the book “Experi- 
ments in Apiculture.’” The Emperor Alexander I, rewarded 
the translator with a diamond signet-ring and command to 
express to him his imperial good wishes. 

In the beginning of the 19th century it became a recog- 
nized fact that in order to raise the productiveness of apicul- 
ture it was necessary to improve the technical basis and leave 
the old ways of caring for bees for the better systems, and 
both the Government authorities and private persons labored 
with that end in view. One of the foremost and most 
active workers among private persons was Peter I. 
Prokopovitch. Convinced the word of mouth, and 
practical demonstrations were better than books in_ the 
task of placing apiculture upon a regular and_ rational 
foundation, Mr. Prokopovitch established 1828 a special school 
of apiculture and during the 22 years of his direction of that 
institution he graduated 566 students well intimate with 
rational apiculture. This school was in existence until 1879 
and was of immense value to Russian apiculture. Mr. 
Prokopovitch is the founder of rational apiculture in Russia. 
The labors of Mr. Prokopovitch coincided with the discovery 
of the German pastor, Rev. Dizerzon (?), who gave a new 
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petus to the development of apiculture throughout the 
rid. Mr. Prokopovitch greatly assisted the p: 
new currents in Russian apiculture, 
rokopovitch was materially assisted by the Government 
ie disciples of Mr. Pokopovitch scattered throughout Rus. 

establishing many model apiaries and teaching others. 

Due to the activity of the Government and of private 
ms, imterest in apiculture materially increased; many 
ew inventions of hives and apiarists’ supplies came up, 
ough in spite of everything changed natural conditions 
ndermined this industry that the decay of apiculture may 
learly shown from figures I shall quote below. 


1 propagation 
The school of Mr. 


per- 


sO 


be 


Yet in the beginning of the last century these were the 


igures of the export of beeswax from Russia: 


-xported from 1601 to 1810...............cccccce. 1,250 tons, 
“xported from 1811 to 1830.................. .5,306 tons, 
Exported BPOMi-4BEE £0 1630... .. occ cece ccccccccces 8,129 tons, 


Beeswax was exported from Russia to the value of $10.- 
173,000 for the first half of the last century. The exports of 
beeswax from Russia for the last fifty years of the same cen- 
tury amounted to —, the value being $586,632. In 
other words, the total exports for the first half of that cen- 
tury amount to 94 per cent of the whole, while the figures 
for the second half amount only to 6 per cent. In proportion 
as the exports decreased the imports of beeswax, as well as 
of mineral and vegetable wax, increased. 

From the above it will be seen that not only the introduc- 
tion of various technical improvements has failed not only to 
keep up the export of bees’ products at its former height, 
but even to satisfy the growing demands at home for the 
products of apiculture. 

Due to this sad state of affairs among apiaries, which has 
continued since the seventies of the last century, the Govern- 
ment now seriously approaches the problem of investigating 
the causes of the decay of this industry. The principal causes 
of this are as follows: A—The destruction of forests which is 
going on every where and the shrinkage of territory available 
for the gathering of honey. B—The great spread of the dread 
disease of foul brood. C—The increasing adulteration of wax 
and honey. D—Lack of sufficient knowledge among the 
apiculturists as to the rational care of the bees. On the basis 
of the data gathered in the course of the inquiry a number 
of measures have been suggested for the’ raising and the 
propagation of apiculture, which measures are being effected. 
At this period in the history of Russian apiculture there be- 
comes prominent the active and energetic personality of the 
Professor of Academv, Alexander M. Butleroff. He comes 
forward first with a réport on ‘Measures for the explanation 
of rational apiculture in Russia” 1871 and since that time 
until his death he took the liveliest interest in everything 
connected with bee-keeping. He was the head, the leader of 
everything and of everybody. He wrote several hand-books 
on apiculture, which were published in thousands of copies 
and which formed the text-books for the majority of Russian 
apiarists. In 1886 under his management there came into 
existence the first Journal on apiculture in Russia,—Russki 
Ptcheloyopniy Listok—The Russian Journal of Apiculture, 
but also foreien news. 

Mr. Butleroff established a model apiary at the All-Rus- 
sian Exposition at Moscow in 1882, and for twenty days gave 
lectures on apiculture accompanied by demonstrations of vari- 
ous apicultural devices. At that time he gathered around 
himself a large number of followers intent on applying the 
newest methods to bee-keeping. 

In 1887 a floating Apicultural Exhibition was arranged 
on a barge which sailed on the River Moscowa for 30 days, 
making ten stops, the object being to acquaint the people 
with scientific apiculture. This Exposition was visited by 
60,000 people in all, who were all anxious to be instructed in 
correct bee-keeping. A second similar exposition was ar- 
ranged in 1889 on the River Oka, making 27 stops and being 
more successful even than the first. A special exhibition for 
Apiculture was held in Moscow in 1890. Several model 
apiaries were shown; a course of apiculture was introduced in 
several schools. In 1884 there was opened a school at Twer 
with the sole purpose of giving instruction in apiculture, con- 
taining shops for making bee-hives and bee-keepers’ supplies. 
All those enterprises owe their origin to the initiative of Mr. 

3utleroff. In 1896 there was established at St. Petersburg 


the first “Society of Russian Apiculturists,” the aim of which 
is the scientific and practical working of the problems of 
apiculture, and coéperation tending towards ‘the development 
of the latter. 


The society started a monthly magazine. Sev- 


eral branches of the society were op-ned in various parts of 
Russia. The society arranged exhwitions, conventions of 
apiarists, apiaries for instruction, courses in apiculture for 
teachers of the people’s schools, ete. This fruitful activity of 
the society found imitators, new societies were established, 
of which there are now 38 with 8 divisions, and several more 
are to come into existence. Apiculture, including both theory 
and practice, is now taught in 80 apicultural schools in Rus- 
sia, in many teachers’ seminaries and other educational insti- 
tutions. Apiaries were to be found in 532 people’s schools in 
i896, the teachers attending to the culture. Almost every so- 
ciety has its aviaries, warehouses and shops for apicultural 
supplies. Every year during the summer, courses in apicul- 
ture are arranged for the teachers and the people in general, 
each having hundreds of hearers annually. The South-Rus 
sian society has an experimental station with 30 divisions, in 
which there are made observations tending in one direction. 
There are several apicultural museums in Russia. In many 
Governments (provinces) also the Zemstvos [Zemstvos are 
administrative bodies consisting of elected representatives of 
the several classes of population in various provinces] have 
been active and energetic in the matter of elevating apicul- 
ture, inviting special experts for the purpose of giving instruc- 
tion, visiting apiaries, giving advice and practical hints. At 
the present time there are nine apicultural journals in Russia, 
—eight in the Russian tongue and one in Lettish. Four are 
edited by societies and five by private individuals. Besides, 
a large number of articles on the bee-keeping craft are pub- 
lished in the various agricultural publications. Apicultural 
literature grows from year to year. There are several doz- 
ens of publications of local authors and many translations 
from foreign languages, including such valuable works as 
Langstroth-Dadant, Dzierzon, Berlepsch, Bertrand, Cowan, 
Cook, Maeterlinck, DeLayens, Dubini, etc. 


In its task of self-improvement and reorganization Rus- 
sian apiculture borrowed largely from other countries of Eu- 
rope, particularly from Germany, which land had workers of 
its own and stood in the front rank with regard to apiculture. 
There is besides greater similarity in climate between Rus- 
sia and Germany, and the means of communication are more 
convenient. As far as apiculture in the United States is 
concerned Russian bee-keepers knew very little of that until 
1892, and they took little interest in it. That country seemed 
so distant. Their ideas concerning the difference in climate 
conditions and concerning other peculiarities of America are 
exaggerated. In 1892 there came out in Russia a new jour- 
nal called “Messenger of Foreign Apiculture Literature.” 
It was edited by Ghenna’-di P. Kondratieff, a most intelligent 
gentleman and a competent bee-keeper. Mr. Kondratieff, 
traveled abroad every summer, going to Germany, France, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland and other countries, showing the 
keenest interest in all things appertaining to apiculture; he 
visited the best apiaries, made the acquaintance of foremost 
apiarists and their apicultural establishments. He found 
many things adaptable to Russian conditions and assumed the 
task of acquainting Russian apiarists with foreign apicultural 
methods. This was the idea of publishing that journal which 
has now become a lively echo of all that which may be use- 
fully adapted from foreign methods to Russian apiculture. 
Mr. Kondratieff was well acquainted with the celebrated Swiss 
apiarist M. Edward Bertrand, who frequently described 
American apicultural methods in his journal, “Revue Inter- 


nationale d’Apiculture.” It was the esteemed Mr. Charles 
Dadant who awakened special interest among Europeans in 
American apiculture. The bee-hive with the large frame 


which he recommended gave excellent results in Europe, and 
the foremost apiarists in their turn commenced to recommend 
it with great insistence. Mr. Kondratieff, as the result of his 
tests, also warmly championed this hive and began to explain 
American bee-keeping methods in this journal. Many orig- 
inal articles of American apiculturists have been published in 
translated form in this journal during the 12 years of its ex 
istence. Apicultural news from America was also frequently 
published. The names of the famous leaders in America 
Langstroth, Dadant, Root, Miller, Benton, Good, Doolittle, 
Pratt, Alley, never left the pages of the journal All that 
could be applied to Russian conditions from Root’s “A B C 
of Bee Culture” was quoted in the columns of that paper. 
The book of Benton was also reprinted, while Mr. Kon- 
dratieff. together with his co-worker and the present editor 
of the Journal, Mr. V. M. Isergin, translated in full and pub 
lished in separate volumes the works of Langstroth, Dadant 
and Cook. 
The result of this warm championship of Americanism 
has been the fact that today half of all the bee-hives with 
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frames are of the American system of Dadant. How popular 
this system is can be seen from the fact that the name *‘Da- 
dant” is now synonymous with the frame hive. If you want 
to find out in Russia whether it is a hive that can be taken 
apart or not, you say: “Do you keep your bees in Dadant’s 
or in ordinary hives?” Many other apicultural supplies have 
been found as usual and convenient in Russia as they are 
in America, and you will find now in a good many Russian 
apiaries things in common with the well ordered apiaries 
of America. 

Having given you a brief history of apiculture in Rus- 
sia, I will finally give some figures illustrating its present 
state. About 328,417 persons are engaged in apiculture in 
European Russia—which in proportion to the entire popula- 
tion is 0.34 per cent. Statistics gathered in one province to 
show the division of sexes in the bee-keeping industry demon- 
strated that 35 per cent of the persons looking after bees 
are female. 

The following is a table showing the number of hives conr 
taining bees in Russia: 


European Russia . .3,628,177 





Perteri 715 p. c. 
i Ee rere ERTL Pa ree, - 116,414 2 p.c. 
RC ee re ene ey Pe eee 832,683 16.5 p. c. 
EIR Sone. 6 vb S5 01 30 Ses oad ae 494,506 9.5 p.c. 
RUNES LAO Sade seh scat hekan wens side 34,942 0.5 p.c. 

, Deen reine Korres se eck ob le. 5,106,722 100 p. c. 


Assuming the value of a bee colony to be $1.50, the value 
of an old style hive at 50c, and of a frame hive at $4, this 
gives the capital invested in the apiaries as $12,484,500. Aver- 
age gross revenue from each hive in honey may be fixed at 
8314 cents and in wax at 51% cents, altogether $1.55, which 
is 55 per cent on the capital invested. 

As far as the number of hives is concerned, apiaries are 
insignificant. On an average there are 10 hives to an apiary 
in Russia. The owners are also the attendants. Hired 
apiarists are merely 1 per cent of the whole number. 


In the majority of apiaries old style hives are still used. 
According to statistics gathered in 1894 there were only 13 
per cent of frame hives in use. It may be safely assumed that 
this percentage has doubled since then. 


The spread of frame hives in Russia is not at all the same 
in the various provinces of Russia. In 11 provinces there are 
20 to 70 frame hives to each hundred. Frame hives in most 
common use in Russia are the Anglo-American, Dadant- 
Blatt, Root, Levitchky, and Dzierzon. The most popular hives 
are those of Dadant. 

There is noted a general quantitative improvement in 
various territories which are especially adapted to apiculture. 
Thus for instance in the Kuban territory: 


ee. ee ne ee 170,545. 
SONG MET OE TNR ck os 50nd cei wtha en tickss 299,215. 
een ae eee es 528,218. 


In other words, the number of the hives increased more 
than threefold in five years. Good results are also attained 
in Siberia, particularly in the region of the Altai mountains. 
More risky is the pursuit of apiculture in localities which 
have a more severe climate, where the loss in the course 
of a year may amount to a half of the whole bee colony. 
Thus, for instance, in the Ufa province there were 522,150 
colonies at the beginning of winter, and only 258,736 re- 
mained for swarming, about 263,714 perishing. This is about 
50 per cent. Starvation, 54.9 per cent; foul brood, 1.4 per 
cent. The causes of destruction were classified as followed: 
Spoiled honey, 35.1 per cent; cold, 7.7 per cent; mice, 0.9 per 
cent. 

Bee-keepers in Russia suffer a great deal from the habit 
of the bees of gathering honey from coniferous trees, what is 
called “honey dew.” 

In several portions of Russia foul brood is a source of 
considerable damage, and Russian apiaries are seeking means 
to combat this dread disease. Salicylic acid seems to give the 
best results among all the means adopted. Also formic acid, 
formalin and the transferring of bees to new hives. 

Most of Russia abounds with honey-furnishing vege- 
tation, which yields a good harvest for bees, both of honey 
and pollen. We may name the Linden tree, willows of every 
kind, acacias, apple trees, plum trees, pear trees, etc., rasp- 
berries, all sorts of clover, buckwheat, lucerne, mustard, etc. 
In many localities there is possibly a harvest of 150 pounds 
per colony in the season. The maximum harvest of honey per 
day is said to be 17% pounds. 

One of the weak points of apiculture in Russia is the 





lack of orderliness in the sale of its products in the inter 
of the land. Prices for honey and wax are subject to fluctu 
tions. In some localities good extracted honey is sold on -; 
average for 10 cents, while honey in the comb is sold at 
cents per pound. In other places it is difficult to obtain ev 
half of the above mentioned prices. Bee-keepers in out of tl 
way places are altogether at the mercy of dealers who ea: 
great profits from the labor of other parties. Lately there 
more and more comb honey put in tin boxes of various siz 
and taken into commerce under the name of “Exquisite 
and sold at very high prices—25 cents, 30 cents and ove: 
The sale of honey in this form is’ considered more profitab] 
than in sections. 

There are about 98,379 tons of honey produced through 
out the Empire, the value being $4,250,000. The consumptio: 
of honey inland is distributed as follows: As a table delicacy) 
23,604 tons, or 89.3 per cent of the whole production. About 
596 tons are used in manufacturing—2 per cent; 725 tons or 
2.7 per cent are used in the production of honey cake. In th: 
production of honey beverages, such as fruit waters, lemon- 
ades, preserved fruit, condiments, syrups, about 1,851 tons o1 
5.5 per cent is used. There are finally consumed 18 tons or 
0.3 per cent for medical purposes in pharmacies. 


With regard to the export trade in honey products, it ap- 
pears that during the five years 1890-1895 there were ex- 
ported from Russia 826 tons of honey and from 1895-1899 
only 344 tons. This export business is rapidly decreasing. 
In 1901 only 29 tons of the value of $5,776 were exported. 
The imports of honey into Russia during 1895-1899 amounted 
to 1,291 tons, to the value of $184,500, or on an average per 
year $36,900. In 1901, 91 tons to the value of $10,306 were 
imported from abroad. 

The annual production of wax in Russia amounts to 8,676 
tons. The production of beeswax is a little more than one- 
fifth of that of honey. Twenty-two tons of wax were ex- 
ported from Russia in 1895-1899, but in 1901 only 3 tons to the 
value of $2,185. The imports were as follows: 1897-1900, 
9,001 tons to the value of $4,685,500, or in other words the 
average annual imports for that period amounted to more 
than 2,258 tons to the value of $1,221,000. In 1901, 2,872 
tons of wax were imported, the value being $1,574,536. In 
1902, 3,561 tons to the value of $1,997,500. 


It is thus seen that Russia pays to foreigners for the 
products of apiculture more than $2,000,000 annually. The 
task of Russian apiarists is how to retain this sum paid to 
foreigners, in their own hands, for which reason they have to 
increase the production of wax 2,258 tons, or about 1.1 pound 
per hive. Or they must increase the number of hives by 
3,466,960, in other words bring up the entire number of 
hives to 7,573,000. The intense interest shown by Russian 
apiaries in the problem of improving apiculture, their energy 
and activity directed to the elevation and the propagation of 
this industry, give me the right to state that the sum of 
money above mentioned which is now paid to foreigners will 
remain in the country and will be employed in the improve- 
ment of the industry. The natural resources of the land also 
champion this view. All that we need is knowledge, and 
with the spread and increase of popular education, knowledge 
has begun to enter the most distant nooks of the land. Per- 
sonally I have the most absolute faith in the future of apicul- 
ture in our fatherland. : 

In conclusion, in behalf of bee-keepers of Russia, and 
as their first representative to a convention of American bee- 
keepers, I extend to you the cordial greetings of the Russian 
apiarists. We feel deeply indebted also to you for the many 
ideas borrowed from America to advance bee-keeping in 
Russia. ABRAM TITOFF. 


FOURTH SESSION. 


At 7 o’clock p. m. the President called the convention to 
order. 

Dr. Bohrer—I have been very much interested in Mr. 
Titoff’s paper and I regard’ it as one of the most exhaustive 
reports I have ever heard from this or any other country, 
and it will be no discredit to have it published side by side 
with our best statistical reports, and if it were possible for 
this Association to make an application and succeed in hav- 
ing it published by the Department of Agriculture as well 
as having it appear in our National report I should very 
much desire to see it done. I desire now to have this As- 
sociation tender to the representative from Russia a vote of 
thanks for the excellent report which has has given us. 

Mr. Abbott—I consider this one of the most exhaustive 
papers I ever read in my life. I only regret that the paper 
was not put into my hands so that I could have become a 
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tle more conversant with it and could have read jt 


lligently that it might have done more credit :° an 
eigner who evidently has given this subject mor: thought 
d more close and careful study than the majority of Amer- 
ins; and I most heartily concur in the motion and if there 


any way to add emphasis to it or to make stronger | say 
men. 

Dr. Bohrer—We want to tender through Mr. Titoff to 
e Russian Government a vote of thanks. 

Mr. Whitcomb—The yield of wax reported here is ex- 
raordinary, even the honey-flow is extraordinary. We fail 
lways to get wax and honey at the same time. I would like 
» hear from the gentleman how they can do that. I am 
nding no fault with the report. I do not want to make 
iny objections to it but it does seem to me to be a terribly 
strong statement. 

The President put the motion, which on a vote having 
been taken was declared carried. 

On motion, Mr. Titoff was invited to speak as an hon- 
orary member. 

At this stage the President introduced to the audience 
Miss Ethel Acklin, who favored the audience with a solo, 
entitled “The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom.” 


Mr. Stilson—We were appointed this morning to visit 
some of the representatives of the foreign nations on the 
Fair grounds. We, this afternoon, called upon the repre- 
sentatives of eighteen or twenty of the foreign nations. We 
were very cordially received and some of them promised to 
be here this evening. Our Russian friend, Mr. Titoff did 
not talk a great deal with them but our French friend, Mr. 
Dadant, found opportunity to do a great deal of French 
talking. If any of those representatives are here this even- 
ing we would like to have them come forward or if they 
come in during the evening they will be presented to the 
audience by Mr. Dadant. Some of the foreign commissioners 
who were here a week or so ago have left the city so that 
we did not find some of the men we were after. 


The President called on Prof. E. N. Eaton, of Chicago, 
to address the convention on 


FOOD FRAUDS AND FOOD OFFICIALS. 


Prof. Eaton—I regret very much I could not give this 
subject the attention which the importance of it and my 
interest in it would warrant, but if I had not been able to 
do a thing except come here this evening I should have done 
so to show my interest in this cause. It is a matter of pride 
with me that I have attended conventions of bee-keepers 
every year I believe for ten years, beginning in Minnesota 
and the Chicago-Northwestern Association in Chicago and 
two or three of the National conventions, and I want to 
say although I never owned a bee in my life I have received 
a great deal of benefit from every convention I have attended, 
not alone as a chemist, but I believe that meeting with you 
has brought me nearer to nature where I believe a man gets 
his best enjoyment and happiness; I have also been bene- 
fitted as a food chemist. Every food chemist should become 
acquainted with every industry manufacturing or placing 
food on the market. Unless he becomes familiar with the 
technical aspects of the question he cannot correctly interpret 
his own analysis. If the food commissioners and chemists 
had attended any one of your National, State or local meet- 
ings they would never have made the statements which they 
have made, and the falsehoods which they have distributed 
all over the country in regard to the adulteration of comb 
honey and the manufacture of honey by. feeding bees glu- 
cose. 

And this brings me to the subject of my paper proper. 
The subject is a rather odd subject for a chemist or one 
engaged in just the opposite sort of work from this. We 
are supposed to hunt out food frauds; we are working in 
the dark always. The chemist that manufactures is always 
working in the light while we are looking for adulteration. 
This time I want to speak to you about adulteration which 
does not exist. I want to speak of some of the crimes com- 
mitted by food commissioners and chemists in the name and 
pay of the people. 

It is certainly a pleasure to meet again with the bee- 
keepers and talk over with them subjects about which you 
are naturally interested. It is with no little pride that I 
have scarcely missed attending a convention of bee-keepers. 

And from these conventions I have always derived some 
good, not alone in bringing me nearer nature in whose at- 
mosphere I believe man obtains his highest enjoyment but 
in widening my knowledge of my own field of work—food 


chemistry—and the broader and higher aspirations it leads 
to, the protection of the public from impure and adulterated 
food. 

The food chemist must understand the technical side of 
every food industry or he will not be capable of correctly 
interpreting his own analysis. If many food commissioners, 
chemists and‘ even government chemists had received a train- 
ing in bee-keepers’ conventions, they would not have made 
so many reckless, untrue and hurtfuk statements regarding 
the adulteration of comb honey and the fraudulent honey 
obtained by feeding glucose .to bees, and this brings me to 
the subject of my paper, a rather odd one for a food official, 
that is, the crimes committed by food commissioners and 
chemists in the name of public service and in the pay of the 
people. 

The nature of their crimes is the wide-spread publica- 
tions of adulterations which do not exist, to the detriment 
of parties handling legitimate goods. I may illustrate the 
statement by referring to incidents and facts which have 
come under my observation as a food chemist. First, in 
England, it was so widely spread that calves’ brains were 
used to adulterate milk, and tests to detect them were given 
in all the early text-books of chemistry. 

Chalk in milk and sand in sugar are other food frauds 
—to use the term in a new sense—which are ultimately in- 
dispensable to the editor of the comic magazine. 

All the old food laws contain a long list of impossible 
things to find in vinegar, candy and sugars, and it must be 
the form of a galvanized stomach indeed who would glance 
at this list and not thank God for the food commissioner. 

Lately we hear a good deal about harmful materials 
found in candy, and every little while a newspaper breaks 
out with a case of poison produced by eating these toothsome 
sweets. 

The National Confectioners’ Association, through their 
secretary, makes it a point to investigate every such case, 
and so far he has not found a bit of truth in any of them. 


Then there is the wide-spread falsehood of the whole- 
sale adulteration of honey produced by feeding bees glucose, 
and the still worse fraud of cheating the bees entirely and 
manufacturing honey, comb and all. All bee-keepers know 
how absurd these statements are, and how utterly impossible 
it would be to make them were the authors of the statement 
familiar with the manufacture of genuine honey. But one 
commission after another contributes an interesting article 
upon this subject to his local press and it travels from ocean 
to ocean. But while a food commissioner who is not ex- 
pected to be a food scientist may make a blunder of this kind, 
occasionally, esvecially as it has passed current for so many 
years, it is less excusable in the chemist, and to a chemist 
must be attributed the first wide-spread publicity of the lie. 
It was as long ago as 1881 that an article appeared in the 
Pooular Science Monthly by the now renowned chief chemist 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, from whien 
I quote the last paragraph: 

“In commercial honey which is entirely free from bee 
mediation the comb is made from paraffin and filled with 
pure glucose by appropriate machinery.” 

Later when the paragraph had attained the most wide- 
spread publicity and the bee-keeper questioned his right to 
make the statements—the author explained that they were 
meant for a “scientific pleasantry,” and even accused the bee- 
keeper of being dull in comprehension in not quickly seeing 
the joke. A 

The bee-keeper could not question the spirit or mood 
in which the article was written, but held that it was a sad 
subject to joke upon, and it is probably a source of regret 
to the chemist that his humor was not discovered by the 
hundreds of papers which up to this very day reiterate it. 

Sut the statement was made, and its trail of trade dam- 
age is still in its wake. + 

What is the cause of these unwise statements? First, 
perhaps desire for publicity. Second, to alarm the public to 
a degree of food adulteration. Third, thorough ignorance 

Sometimes it seems that a little exaggeration .of the adul- 
teration of food is not an unmixed evil, as the public will 
awake to the importance of protection themselves, yet, trutn 
is the better guide, and especially where falsehood injures 
large industries as it has in honey, candy, flour_and other 
food stuffs. E. N. Eaton. 

Mr. York—Dr. Eaton is the chemist of the food com- 
mission for Illinois, and he has attended a number of our 
conventions in Chicago and has talked to us on these 
subiects in which he is so deeply interested. I am glad, for 





one, we have such a chemist connected with the food com- 
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mission who takes so much interest in honey and bees. I 
move that a vote of thanks be tendered him for his in- 
teresting paper tonight. [Carried.] 

Pres. Harris—We feel proud to be honored with a man 
of th's stripe who fearlessly comes before any organization, 
it matters not what, and tells the truth. 

Mr. Reinecke—I think if you let a paper like this come 
before the Associated Press it will do a great deal of good. 

Pres. Harris then called upon Mr. E. R. Root, to address 
the convention on 


COMB HONEY CANARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 
ON CONSUIIERS. 


Mr. Root—I intended to bring here certain papers that 
have been publishing certain statements with reference to 
comb honey. I don’t think the members of this Association 
really know what has been published in the papers. You 
have had a sample of it, but that is mild compared with 
some of the stuff that has gone out during the last six 
months. I have a few papers that I will bring over to- 
morrow so that you can see them if you desire. 

I wish to say before I begin the reading of this paper 
that you could not have anticipated my suggestions in re- 
gard to some things that this convention should have done, 
any better than you did this morning during the time I was 
at your session; and perhaps I had better leave out that 
portion of my paper as you have already carried out some 
of the suggestions. They tell about great minds going in 
the same channel, I am glad my mind has been along the 
lines that you carried out this morning. 


I have one letter here, which, with the permission of 
Mr. Hutchinson, I will read a sentence from, as indicating 
what the scientific men in this country think of comb honey. 
You remember Prof. L. V. Allyn said somethine about comb 
honey being manufactured, containing paraffin and glucose, 
and something else, as if that was an evidence of manufac- 
ture. When that was called to his attention as a mistake 
he wrote to Mr. Hutchinson, and I will read this sentence: 
“The finding of a large percentage of paraffin and glucose 
in comb honey, and in addition reading many references from 
scientific papers, naturally leads one to suspect its adultera- 
tion.” 

I doubt if there is a more important question to come be- 
fore this body of representative bee-keepers of the United 
States than the one before us now. The recent canards and 
sensational stories published in reputable papers and mag- 
azines about Yankee ingenuity, combs made of paraffin, etc., 
have deepened the distrust that was already existing in the 
ilind of the public as to the purity and genuineriess of our 
product. So persistently have these stories been circulated 
from time to time in the daily papers, especially in their 
Sunday editions, that consumers believe that it is an un- 
auestionable fact that can not be successfully contradicted, 
that the beautiful little combs on the market are not the 
work of the bees, but the consummate skill of man. But 
these lies are not confined to current literature. If we 
turn to some of our standard works of reference, cyclopedias, 
cook-books, medical works, and the like, we shall be surprised 
to see how many of the writers of note, and scientific men 
who ought to know better, tell, in all soberness, that much 
of the comb honey on the market is manufactured by man 
out of paraffin, filled with glucose, and capped over by 
machinery. When these so-called authorities vouch for such 
statements in the standard works on the shelves of our 
homes, can we wonder that the comb-honey lies break out 
every now and then in the magazines and papers? Nearly 
every year has seen its quota of comb-honey canards; but 
the year 1904 surpasses them all. Let us glance for a minute 
at some of the leading publications that have given currency 
to these comb honey stories. : 

First on the list is the Ladies’ Home Journal, one of 
the most widely circulated magazines in the world. The 
editorial writer, Dr. Emma Walker, based her information 
on statements made by the professors in colleges, and the 
writers for encyclopedias, etc., instead of going to practical 
men who should know, if any one, the truth about their 
business. 

Then there was the Pittsburg Gazette and the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, in their respective Sunday editions; The Sioux 
City Tribune and a dozen others, each one of them leading 
journals for their respective parts of the country, that have 
helped to give these stories a boost. Then there was Pro- 
fessor Allyn, of the State Normal School at Westfield, Mass. 
He sent a statement to the Springfield Republican, to the 
effect that he had a sample of manufactured comb honey 





which he analyzed and found to contain glucose and parafi 
and, worst of all, that it was on display at the great St. Lo 
exposition. A number of these papers, in response to 
deluge of letter from bee-keepers and bee-journal edit 
have published retractions. It should be stated, in this c 
nection, that Mr. Frank Benton, of the Bureau of Apic: 
ture, at Washington, D. C., has rendered no small sery 
in getting corrections. 

The Sunday papers are the worst offenders of the wh 
lot. They are nothing more nor less than cheap magazin: 
containing a great deal of good as well as bad. A larg 
amount of the stuff they publish is sensational, intend 
to be such, to make the paper sell. One large Sunday mei 
ropolitan journal, in defending its course in publishing suc 
a sensational lie about comb honey, did so by quoting Ba: 
num’s old saying, that the dear people like to be humbugge: 
It admitted to our representative that it had no foundatio: 
in fact for the story it published; that it instructed its ré 
porter to get up the biggest yarn he could, and he did. Wit! 
this plain admission we got retraction, after a good deal oi 
hammering, and a final threat to sue them for damages. 

All that I have thus far said is familiar history to th: 
average reader of the bee-papers. So frequent have been th« 
appearance of these stories that the bee-keeping public has 
become hardened. While the bee-keeper himself is angered 
and disgusted beyond measure, he has been in the habit of 
forgetting all about it; then when there is a lull in the re- 
currence of the lies, he rests easy, thinking that no harm 
has been done. But the object of this paper is to show that 
a fearful damage fas been done to the comb honey market, 
and you now demand the proof. Here it is: 


It is well known, I think, that there was a large crop of 
comb honey in 1903, and a very light crop this year. If you 
will compare the markets you will see that there is no ad- 
vance in prices. On the other hand you will see that the 
market is described as slow, easy, or indifferent; while last 
year, in spite of the large crop taken, it was described as 
firm. Had it not been for the articles published in some of 
our representative journals about manufactured comb honey, 
we might expect the market this fall to be unusually firm; 
but look at the quotations, and I think you will see that 
that condition does not now exist. Suppose, for example, 
that we had had a light crop last year, and a heavy one 
this year. The comb-honey lies that have appeared would 
have made the prices go all to pieces; but because of the 
scarcity of the general crop, we have been barely able to 
hold our own. 

Of course, I do not claim that prices are now unusually 
depressed. The fact is, they have not advanced as they have 
on other products and I think this is because, very largely, 
the general public does not care to buy what it supposes to 
be glucose put up in fancy paraffin combs that are as perfect 
as the eye could wish. 

Again: Bee-keepers who have peddled their honey around 
to customers direct are met on every side by the question, 
“Ts your honey made by the bees?” In some cases it is al- 
most impossible for the honey producer to convince them thar 
there is no such thing as manufactured comb honey, even 
when he offers to give them $1,000 if they will furnish the 
evidence. In all the articles published in the bee-journals, 
I do not remember one in which the peddler did not refer 
to the distrust of the public as to the genuineness of his 
product. So difficult has it been to sell comb honey that 
some of our bee-keeping friends have been compelled to cut 
the honey out of the sections, mix it with a good grade of 
extracted, rig out as a farmer who has got a few bees, and, 
presto! that very same honey would go like hot cakes, with- 
out a question as to its purity. In the South chunk honey 
is getting to be quite a specialty; and it may be that in the 
North, in some localities where these comb-honey lies have 
got in their deadly work, our bee-keepetrs will have to cater 
to the chunk-honey trade. 

In the course of our business, within a year we. have 
hundreds of traveling men who call upon us to se#l raw 
material of various kinds. When they see our crates of 
honey they slily ask the question if they may be permitted 
to know how we make the stuff, supposing, of course, we are 
headquarters for the product. Great is their consternation 
when we tell them that there is no such thing as manu- 
factured comb honey, and that we will pay them $1,000 if 
they will produce a single sample of artificial comb, filled 
with glucose and capped by machinery, so close an imitation 
that it could not be readily told from the genuine. They tell 
us everybody out their way believes comb honey is manu- 
factured; that they would buy honey, and would buy quan- 
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of it for their own family use, but they did 


il It care 
iy a dozen prices for glucose and paraffin. Now. rane 
men are a class of people who go over the entire country 
know pretty well what people think. It is their business 
feel the pulse of the public, and they know it. When 


say, as some of them have said, that there is not one 

on in ten but believes that comb honey on the market is 

wufactured, they are getting painfully near the truth and 
very people who should know this truth are the bee- 
pers themselves. 

But this is not all. Two or three of the prominent com- 

ssion houses in our leading cities have wrtten us that 

y used to sell comb honey by the carload where now they 

| it by the ton. This was before the days of the honey- 
mb lies. Other commission men will tell you that there 
a strong distrust on the part of the buying public as to 
e genuineness of the ordinary comb-honey market. 

But you may wonder, then, why people buy comb honev 

all if they believe it is manufactured. Fortunately not 

very one believes these lies, but those who do, buy it just 
s you and I do canned fruits and vegetables which we are 
fraid are preseryed with deleterious chemicals such as for- 
ialin and salicylic acid. 

But there is a partial foundation for these comb honey 
es, and it rests somewhat on the fact that there is a large 
mount of inferior comb honey in the city markets. It 
dark in color; or, if not dark, it is off in flavor. People 
buy it. It does not taste like white clover for which it was 
sold; then they shake their heads doubtfully, and say, “There 
| told you—this comb honey is manufactured. It does not 
taste like the honey I used to get on my father’s farm.” 

It is my opinion that dark and off-flavored honey, if we 
except buckwheat, which has a strong and positive demand 
in the East, should not be put in sections, but extracted, 
and sold to the manufacturing trade—the bakers and the 
confectioners. 

It is also my private opinion that, were it not for the 
general belief that comb honey is manufactured, we should 
get from a third to a half more for our product. The !ocal 
bee-keeper who peddles his honey around home, who bears 
an excellent reputation, as such people generally do, who has 
taken pains to educate his trade as to the purity of his 
product, can usually get from a half to a third more for his 
honey, because his trade knows that his goods are directly 
from the hive. In a way, then, the comb-honey lies help 
the bee man who sells his product within a hundred miles 
of his home. But how about the large class who cannot 
take the time to sell their honey, but must get rid of it 
with the least expenditure of time possible by shipping 
it to the city markets? These constitute a class who are 
in the great majority, and should be protected. 

Having now stated the actual conditions, the question 
naturally arises, “What are you going to do about it?” We 
have been hammering at the newspapers, and getting retrac- 
tions, you say, and have been partially successful, and still 
the lies go on. The trouble is, we bee-keepers are not half 
aroused to the danger that confronts the comb honey busi- 
ness. We have not hammered at the newspapers half enough 
Every time these canards appear in public, the purveyor of 
them should be deluged with thousands of letters. Force of 
numbers is what counts in a campaign of this kind, as recent 
experience has shown in the case of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Pittsburg Gazette, and some other periodicals of that 
kind. If the bee-keepers of the country depend on the editors 
of bee-papers and manufacturers of supplies to get retrac- 
tions, they must make up their minds to keep on with these 
low prices. All the bee-papers will do their part if the sub- 
scribers will do theirs. You see the point is right here. 
When one of these offending editors or publishers has letters 
coming to him at the rate of a hundred a day for the matter 
of two or three weeks or a month, he begins to think some- 
thing will happen, and that if he cares to hold some of his 
clientage, he had better make a retraction. If those letters 
are courteous, appealing to his honor as a man, they will 
have ten times more effect than if he is abused and called a 
fool. 

I recommend further that more bee-keepers seek to de- 
velop their home markets. Distribute more leaflets direct to 
their trade. The leaflets show the character of comb honey, 
tell about the different flavors, and then go on to ‘show that 
$1,000 has been offered for a single sample of manufactured 
comb honey that is a close imitation of the genuine product 
of the hive. Some leaflets published by Editor York. of the 
American Bee Tournal, are excellent. Copies of them can be 
obtained, probably, at this convention. 
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Nor can we stop right here. This convention should 
take hold of this matter, should pass suitable resolutions 
urging the Board of Directors of this grand Association, of 
which we are so proud, take hold of the matter in a way 
that will mean something. The time of talking and crying 
about the matter is past. What we need now is action. I 
would suggest that the Board of Directors be urged to set 
aside a certain fund, which can be used to pay some compe- 
tent person not only to get retractions, but to write in- 
teresting and original articles for magazines which directly 
and indirectly tell how comb honey is produced, and which 
will show conclusively that there is no such thing as the 
manufactured article so much hawked about in the papers 

In this Association we have a number of men who are 
perfectly competent to do this work under the direction of 
the Board of Directors. It is not enough that the articles 
be written, but that a representative from the Association it- 
self be sent direct to the offending publisher or editor, and 
explain to him the facts, taking along some samples of comb 
foundation. In the case of the Ladies’ Home Journal, Mr. 
W. A. Selser, a member of the Board of Directors of this 
Association, was authorized to go and see the publisher, 
and explain the facts. He was nearly discouraged, but he 
persisted until he got something that was a good deal better 
than nothing. The officers of this Association are now scat- 
tered all over the United States; and the Board of Directors 
could, at a very small expense, send one such officer to the 
paper publishing such lie, and, if possible, secure a retraction 
and correction. In the meantime, the bee-keepers should 
act in concert, getting their subscribers to deluge the pub- 
lisher in question with letters of protest. 

I suggest, further, that the Board of Directors appoint 
some one to visit the people who make “boiler-plate” mat- 
ter for the press. By this I mean cast stereotyped matter 
which is sold to the small publishers at so much a column. 
An interesting story or sketch could be written up; and if 
the boiler plate people will accept it, the facts about comb 
honey could be circulated over the entire country. 

I should like to suggest further that every member of 
this Association, as occasion may present itself, invite his 
local editor down to see him. Show him an extractor and 
the comb-honey supers; let him examine pieces of founda- 
tion, show him how it is used, open up the hive, then get 
him to make a little write-up if he will; but be very sure that 
he sees the proof before it goes to press With the best of 
intentions he may make a bad matter worse. For instance, 
he may talk about comb foundation as artificial honey comb, 
how it saves the work of the bees, etc. His idea is correct 
enough, but his use of terms is unfortunate. Within a year 
a reporter of one of the large metropolitan dailies called at 
the home of the honey bees. We took occasion to tell him 
all about comb honey, but particularly requested that an ad- 
vance proof or type written copy be submitted to “ny 
it was published. This the reporter agreed to do, but he 
must have forgotten it. But imagine our surprise when, in 
the Sunday edition of his paper, comb foundation was con- 
fused with artificial honey comb; and this was mixed up 
with another statement that there was no such thing as 
manufactured comb honey. A slight change in the wording 
here and there would have made an accurate ppreenc~conaglier" 
ceptable to bee-keepers and creditable to the reporter am 

isher alike. 8s us hes 
on pe Faye suggest further that the President of this fa 
sociation appoint a press committee whose business it sha 
be to wait on any rep. rter who may come mune Cees me “a 
and furnish such reporter with these facts, og hen y 
get, if possible, a proof before the matter — tf ' - 
sublic. The reporters are bound to come here; an cat ey 
are not intelligently and carefully waited on they wi — 
a iness of mixed-up stuff that will do us more harm than 

y 
BOO here is just one more expedient that can be employed to 
who will not retract, and that 
Root Co. was about to 
summer 


bring these publishers to time 
is. a suit for damages. The A IR 
begin an action against a daily during the past oo 
We had gone so far as to instruct our attorney to _ 
proceedings. We wrote the publisher just once _— ask- 
ing them what they were going to do, if anything; that = 
business had been damaged, and that we proposed to take 
the proper means to protect ourselves if we could not get he 
dress in any other way. In about a week we secures a 
very handsome retraction, and then the publishers wrote in 
a very humble way, asking if that was atisfactor) 

Our attorney tells me he believes the bee-kee 





country could successfully bring suit, in some cases at 
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and I am of the opinion that some such action should be 
begun. The probabilities are that in nine cases out of ten 
the offending publisher would accede to our demands before 
actual proceedings could be instituted. 

But suppose he does not. A case in court would attract 
attention, and would be heralded over the country, and this 
of itself would show to the newspaper publishers, as well as 
to the public at large, that there is no such thing as manu- 
factured comb honey, and that, if they took a hand in pub- 
lishing or rehashing these lies they might have to pay dearly 
for their experiment. 

It should be understood that an action cannot be sus- 
tained in every case. A great deal depends on the nature of 
the allegations in the first place. 

There is something more that can be done; and that is, 
for bee-keepers individually to offer a reward for a single 
sample of manufactured comb honey. It does well enough to 
say that the A. I. Root Co. will pay $1,000 for such sample; 
but who is the A. I. Root Co. to the ordinary consumer of 
honey? But if the bee-keeper himself, especially if he is 
known to be responsible to that consumer, can make an offer 
of $25, $50, or even $100, such offer cannot help silencing 
the purveyor of the lies. ERNEST R. Root. 


Mr. Abbott—I move that a committee of five be appointed 
by the chair as a press committee representing the various 
localities of the United States whose duty it shall be to act 
without pay, to look after all matters pertaining to the in- 
terest of honey in the public press. Mr. Root has suggested 
an excellent idea. There is a press committee here, but their 
duties cease at the close of this convention. If we had five 
people in five localities who would be co-operating and felt 
it their duty to look after these things, and to co-operate with 
the Board of Directors, and when in their immediate locality 
to write an article and turn it over to John Jones, or who- 
ever it is, and let him put it into the paper in his own name, 
I think it would be a good idea. 

Mr. Scott—I had in mind it would be well to have more 
than five. The United States is a big territory, and it 
occurred to me that five could not very well gather all of 
these statements. I wish to say with reference to the sug- 
gestion offered by Mr. Root that it is very good, but if the 
Association gets an article out why not have that printed in 
large quantities and supply all the honey-dealers with it. 
Everyone, especially those who are members of the National, 
could use them to the best advantage, even if we had to 
pay half the price for printing. Personally, I feel to present 
a printed article of that kind in the name of the National 
Association would have much more weight than if I did it 
on my own responsibility. I have so much faith in that that 
I would take 5,000 of them right away. 

Mr. Abbott—I will enlarge my committee by permission 
of the seconder, and make it fifteen instead of five. 


Mr. Dadant—I believe it would be advisable to have the 
editors of all the bee-journals in the United States on that 
committee. There is no one who can get hold of these slurs 
published in the press as well as the men who are publishers 
themselves. They are more likely to read all these items or 
to have them sent to them by their subscribers than anybody 
else. We bee-keepers who only read the bee-journals and 
do not get hold of the general press would not notice these 
things as well as’ the bee-journalists, and it seems to me those 
men ought to be on that committee, and they can act for us. 
Those things ought to be crushed out. 


Mr. Whitcomb—In my experience I find that the stories 
of adulterated honey do not come through the newspapers 
but through the customers. I find the grocery men taking 
a very inferior comb honey and pointing it out as good. The 
customer takes the cheap honey at a good price. I find that 
in Lincoln and Omaha. One of the tricks of the grocery 
trade is to sell to the customer a poor, inferior section of 
honey, half capped and half filled, at the price of a good 
section. 

Mr. Reinecke—If this was put in condensed form and 
each of us could scatter them, and could get them in the 
local papers, it would have more weight than it would in 
the bee-journals. 

Mr. Andrews—I would like to see this include the 
whole -meeting of the National convention, and let it go 
into Canada and Mexico if necessary. 

Mr. Van Dyne—There was a motion acted on the other 
day and referred to a committee, and that committee did 
not have the written resolution with them in their session 
and the latter part of it was passed over, and that referred 








every member to go to their county paper and ask t 
to publish this reward of $1,000 for two boxes of comb hy 
filled by hand or by machinery in the United States. 


a of merely publishing this offer would settle the w! 
pusiness. 

Dr. Bohrer—Let your committee be fifteen if you y 
it, but I want every bee-keeper to consider himself a c: 
mittee of one to attack those charges through the | 
press. 

The President put the motion to appoint the committ 
which on a vote having been taken was declared carried. 

Mr. Root—I would like to make a suggestion and that 
is, that the editors of the bee-journals be left out of that 
committee. There is no doubt but what the editors will do 
their part; they are very much interested in this question: 
but include other men. What we want is to give the: 
things a good hammering from different sources. 

The President called for the report of the committ: 
delegated to attend the Pure Food Congress. 

Mr. York, on behalf of the committee reported that he 
had attended the Pure Food Congress, but had arrived ther: 
before they had begun their session; that he had. met th: 
Secretary, Mr. Allyn, and had given him the resolution and 
acquainted him with the facts, and that Mr. Allyn had 
promised that he would read the resolution the first thing 
after the opening of the session. The report of the com 
mittee was then received and adopted, and the committee 
discharged. 

The President called upon Dr. Miller for a song, to 
which Dr. Miller responded by singing “I’se One of Those 
Happy Bee-Mans,” which was received with applause. 

Mr. Johnson—In St. Louis this morning I found a man 
on the corner of 27th and Broadway who wanted to buy 
some honey, having seen the badge on my coat, and he said, 
“Do you have pure bee-honey?” and I said, “You bet I have.” 
To show you how superstitious he was he ordered six sec- 
tions. He had seen that article in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Dr. Drunert—Wouldn’t it be much better for us as an 
organization to authorize our officers to say that we would 
sue every man and editor for damage, that was not able to 
prove his assertion as to artificial honey? That would be a 
warning to all editors to go to the bottom of it and try to 
find out and see it they could prove what they published. 

Pres. Harris—Mr. J. T. Adams, of Alabama, has pre- 
sented a honey souvenir to this convention and at this time 
I wish to refer the same to our Committee on Resolutions. 

Mr. York—I would like to refer again to Mr. Root’s 
paper which I think was a splendid one. With reference 
to manufactured comb honey so-called, I have been thinking 
a good deal about it, and have been wondering if it would 
not be a good idea if every member of our Association, 
some 2,000 strong now, would, whenever they see anything 
published about manufactured comb honey, send a marked 
copy of that paper to our general manager. If this press 
committee is appointed he could then refer it to a member 
of the press committee in the locality from which the paper 
came, and that member could then take up the matter with 
the publisher and editor. It seems to me every member of 
the Association ought to be requested to do this, and they 
ought to have some one place to send all these marked copies. 
We, as editors, get a good many of them, but some do not 
think to send them. The general manager, if it is sent to 
him, can refer it back to the press committee and to the pub- 
lishers of the papers. I have also thought when he heard 
of anything of this kind he should take it up in the name of 
the paper and write the editor or publisher of the paper, 
and tell them that he represents this Association, and ask 
for a correction, and if that is not forthcoming, then 
through the bee-papers notify the members to write that 
editor and snow him uader. I believe the editors of the 
daily papers would pay a great deal of attention to that. 
It seems to me if the matter were dealt with in this way 
we would get retractions with very little trouble. If 
finally they refused to retract, then threaten to sue them. 
I think we ought to have some system about this thing 
and work it up gradually. The General Manager should 
at the same time, when he writes to the publisher of such 
a canard, send him some of the printed matter we have 
talked of getting up. Pref. Benton is going to get up a 
bulletin, and the board of directors is going to get up 
some facts. Let the General Manager mail them copies 
of these. After getting all that information I am satis- 
fied that the average editor would be glad to make a 
retraction and will undertake not to do it again. 

Mr. Clark—A great many of these comb-honey canards 


particularly to this same question, that this convention ask ' get started from the fact that the average member of the 
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ss is not familiar with the matter. If we had some 
ty to reach the local as well as the general press and 
t these fellows to retract, I believe we would have no 
suble. This committee that has been suggested, I be- 
ve would co-operate with the National. Another 
sught that occurred to my mind was in regard to the 
rups being fed to the bees and their storing it away. 
ie production in that way of anything that resembles 
itural honey never has in my experience been accom- 
ished. You can’t any more produce honey that looks 
<e natural in that way than you ceuld by taking a hen 
id tieing her down onto her nest undertake to hatch 
it a “set” of chickens. , 
Dr. Miller—With regard to one point, that of try- 
ig to get a proper sort of retraction, we had two in- 
tances lately in the Ladies’ Home Journal, one with re- 
ard to honey and the other with regard to a proprietary 
nedicine. The two retractions were very unlike. In the 
ase of the honey there was this statement and that 
statement, and part of it had no bearing on the subject 
it all, but the whole thing had the look that perhaps 
honey was not adulterated, that perhaps comb-honey 
vas genuine; that was the general impression. One of 
the things, and the strongest one, perhaps there, had no 
bearing whatever upon the subject, because it referred 
entirely to extracted honey, and extracted honey was not 
in qustion at all. With regard to the proprietary medi- 
cine it was a clean, solid, uncompromising retraction of 
the whole thing; an abject apology. I tell you what I 
think made the difference. I think the proprietor of that 
medicine went to them and said, “You retract that in 
the most unqualified manner or we will sue you and col- 
lect from you all we can.” I don’t know enough about 
this thing, but I suspect that damages might be ob- 
tained from some one of these, and if in any single case 
a suit were instituted and damages obtained, that would 
be a thing that would tell more than all the lettcrs that 
would snow them under. I believe if our General Man- 
ager could obtain damages in one case from any one of 
these publishers, or even a retraction, it would help 





us in the other cases. 

Mr. Abbott—I fear some of our members have a 
wrong idea about suing. I want to say that the general 
manager of this association has not any standing in any 
court of the United States; that the general manager 
of this Association cannot sue anybody. This Association 
as an association has no legal standing in any court in the 
United States, because it is not a corporate body. If 
we want to be able to sue as an association, this body 
must be incorporated. The individual person damaged 
must show the damages. We are not as a body an 
entity and you cannot damage a thing that is not an 
entity in law. 

Dr. Miller—There was an incorporation. 
the thing that was incorporated? 


Mr. Abbott—If this body is incorporated, and has a 
standing in law, then this body can sue, but we must 
not lose sight of the fact that it has no standing unless 
it is an entity in law. All the suits made by the general 
manager are not made in his name but in the name of 
the individual injured, and the general manager must 
stand behind him and you must stand as individual men. 
In this case it was in the name of Dr. Pierce, and he said, 
I will sue you for $200,000, and they knew he would 
keep his word, but they do not pay any attention to this 
Association because it is not incorporated. 


Prof. Benton—I wrote to Ernest Root that the time 
had come when a suit should be instituted when there 
was a good case, and I was in favor of sensational things, 
yellow journalism in general—the most successful thing 
that you could have to go from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
that would reach the journalists. That is what we want; 
and when there is a good case somebody should go right 
straight to the man and say, “We have $2,000, and there 
are men that will bring forward more thousands, and we 
will put the thing right through if you don’t come out 
squarely and retract.” 

Dr. Bohrer—In regard to this body not being in a 
position to be sued or to sue, I agree with Mr. Abbott. 
If it is deemed necessary to have it incorporated let us do 
so. I move this body be incorporated. 

Mr. Weber—I second that. 

Mr. France—I don’t like to occupy a great deal of 
your time, but as an illustration, I was asked, as you all 


Isn’t this 


Journal on behalf of your Association. I did so to the 
editor, and it was suggested that unless retraction in 
some form was made, satisfactorily, it might be possible 
the Association would take the matter up in the court, 
and I got a reply immediately, “Are you an incorporated 
body?” I had to say “No.” 

Mr. Abbott—I wish to say to you that you have to 
go a little cautious about these things. There are two 
sides to all questions. Sometimes it is an advantage to 
be an entity and sometimes it is not. If you are no- 
body you are not likely to get licked. If you are some- 
body you may drop up against a fellow that will give you 
a fearful licking. You are responsible for what you say 
and do when you get to be somebody. To get to be some- 
body we must get to be somebody at some special place; 
we must have an office and be identified with some special 
place under State laws. Are you going to be incorpor- 
ated? Now most of them go to New Jersey when they 
want to swell their stock. Will you go to New Jersey, 
or will you work it under the laws of Pennsylvania 
where you can inflate and blow and bust anything in the 
shape of a trust, or in the State of Missouri where they 
are pretty hard on corporations, or where do you intend 
to incorporate? Mr. Hershiser is better prepared to talk 
on this than anybody, but I spent two years studying 


law, and I got all these fool notions in my head. I think 
I am correct, but if not I will stand corrected. 
Dr. Bohrer—Couldn’t it be done under National 


law? 

Mr. Abbott—No, sir; 
tional incorporation. 

Dr. Miller—I thought that was a pretty good speech 
I made a while ago, and I don’t want to lose it all. If we 
can get the incorporation then the thing won’t fall to the 
ground. In my answer to Mr. Abbott, I was acting on 
the idea that there had been incorporation and there was, 
but that was something else and this thing is some- 
thing different, and if we get as near doing what was 
done before, perhaps that will be well, and if we could 
be incorporated in the State of Illinois, being central, I 
don’t know as there would be anything better. 

Mr. Pressler—I would like to move that this matter 
be referrec! to the p~oper committee, because it is a deli- 
cate matter, and should be carefully considered in the 
committee room. 

The President put the motion, which on a vote hav- 
ing been taken was declared carried. 


there is no such thing as Na- 


FEEDING BEES TO PRODUCE HONEY. 


Mr. Rhees—The idea has gone out that it was nos- 
sible that honey-comb could be filled with some sub- 
stance besides honey by the the bees themselves. I 
don’t think this thing is possible for several reasons. I 
tried to feed my bees some overheated honey and they 
wouldn’t take it, and I very much doubt if they would 
take glucose under any circumstances; and from what ! 
have read I don’t believe that honey-producers have made 
a success in even getting honey stored in the honey- 
comb. So far as sugar is concerned, in my locality the 
wholesale price of sugar is a great deal higher than the 
wholesale price of honey, and no sane man would think 
of feeding sugar and having it stored for honey. No 
bee-keeper will ever make a success of putting honey on 
the market unless he is a man of sound judgment. I think 
this idea that has been advanced, that it may be possible 
for people to feed a mixture to the bees and have them 
store it and then sell it as comb-honey should fade, it is 
impossible. It is impossible for me to buy sugar at six 
cents a pound and go to all the trouble of feeding it, 
and then sell the honey at five cents a pound. 

Mr. Abbott moved, seconded by Mr. York, that the 
committee to consider the matter of incorporation con- 
sist of five members appointed by the chair. 

The President put the motion, which, on a vote hav- 
ing been taken, was declared carried, and the President 
appointed as a committee Messrs. Abbott, Hershiser, 
France, Benton and Miller. 

Dr. Miller—In reference to the remarks just made 
in reference to making comb-honey from feeding sugar 
we must be a little careful and not go too far, and it will 
hardly do to say that we cannot feed sugar and get comb- 
honey because the price is too much. I can feed sugar 
and get comb-honey made and the price of comb-honey 
will be nearly three times as much as the price I can get 
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or not. I am simply stating that the price of comb- 
honey may be two or three times as much as the price 
sugar is now. 

Mr. Kretchmer—I would like to ask the doctor if 
he ever estimated the actual cost of feeding sugar in 
building comb? 

Mr. Rhees—Dr. Miller and I live in two different sec- 
tions of the country. We have no beet-sugar factories 
in our county in Utah; we have land that is capable of 
growing beets in that locality, but the sugar people are 
working for their own interests. The wholesale price 
of honey is about six cents a pound, and I am offering 
my honey crop of 6,000 pounds at five and a half cents; 
the package cost me three-quarters of a cent. That is ex- 
tracted honey. If I were going to feed bees anything, I 
would not feed them sugar at six cents a pound, I would 
prefer to feed them the honey. Take California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Utah, Nevada and Arizona and the figures 
will stand the same. 

Mr. Abbott—I want to go on record again in this 
statement. A few years ago a noted professor and some 
others talked this subject and discussed it, and I asserted 
then, and I assert now, that there is no similarity between 
the product produced by feeding sugar to bees and mak- 
ing honey, and the natural honey; that sugar put into 
combs by bees is sugar syrup, and nothing else, and not 
honey; I defy anybody to prove it is honey or anything 
like honey. 

Mr. Kretchmer—The syrup is entirely different from 
the nectar, and can easily be distinguished. Two years 
ago I gathered a small bunch of bees in the fall and I 
tried to experiment. I put them in a hive and gave them 
warm sugar, stirred it up well together with water, then 
I set it right before the bees and they came out nicely 
and ate it, and I may state they produced the whitest 
comb that you ever saw in your life, and I think before 
the other bees came robbing there was honey in there. 
I would state the acid the bees mixed with it keeps the 
honey, and that honey is just as good as if taken out of 
the flower. : 

Mr. Stewart—With regard to the statement made this 
morning, that glucose could be fed and made into the 
form of comb honey and sold, I have had a little experience on 
that line. I have taken glucose in the scarcity of the 
honey-flow and tried to get a colony of bees to eat it. 1 
tried it in a half a dozen different ways. One trial was 
I took clear white glucose that the grocery man gave to 
me, and I spread part of it on top of the brood-frames 
and marked that hive. I looked every day for five days 
to see how much of that was eaten, and I couldn't see 
that it was reduced in quantity at all. I took my knife 
and tried to scrape it off and it was like so much India 
rubber. Then I took some of it and weighed two quan- 
tities, putting in part of the quantity with honey and part 
with glucose. I kept increasing the quantity of honey 
until I got it at least half or two-thirds honey, until | 
got the bees to eat it. So I say that clear glucose can- 
not be given to the bees and be made to appear in any 
manner as comb honey. 


Mr. Root—I have conducted almost the same experi- 
ments with the same result. I took glucose and daubed 
it all over the front of the hive, and daubed the bees up 
so that they would clean each other off, and they wouldn't 
do it; I put it out in the yard and put the honey with it 
and I had to make it about fifty percent honey before the 
bees would touch it. Very recently the Brooklyn Eagle 
editor came out and said bees could be fed glucose. Two 
of us got after him pretty hard and the result of it was 
he came out in a subsequent statement and said it could 
not be done, that he had a bee-keeper try it. 


Mr. DeLong—I gave a statement at the convention 
in Nebraska in 1896 in regard to an experiment I had 
tried to feed bees on glucose, when it first came out; it 
was five or six years ago; I got some of the glucose that 
was very nice and white. I thought it was granulated, 
but it just kind of floured down someway. I thought I 
would dilute it and have two gallons of nice white syrup 
instead of one, and the next morning the whole of the 
stuff had decomposed, and the dog wouldn’t eat it. I 
want to say that the reason a bee can’t eat it, and won’t 
eat it, is because it decomposes as soon as it mixes with 
the larvae, and you can’t fool bees; they know what it is. 
You couldn’t feed any of this audience on stuff that would 
decompose in a few minutes and make them sick and al- 
most kill them. This old nut that has been cracked, about 
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making comb honey, this Association ought to set 
down as a famous old lie, and those intelligent peopl: 
the Home Journal ought to know better than to pub 
such stuff. I eternally hate this glucose; it will kill 
young bees in the larvae state when it is fed. Ther: 
one miserable packing company that puts up a nostri 
I call it, with a little piece of comb in it, and call it p 
California white clover honey. Those California fo 
know how much white clover grows out there. I sai 
that is a nostrum, and there is no honey in it. There :; 
very few bee men if they are honest (and there are 
many of them that are not honest) that put up any suc! 
stuff; and I think this Association ought to pass a res 
lution that this old thing of manufactured comb honey 
is a notorious old lie. I told those folks up in Lincoln 
that if we wanted to, if we could make 200 per cent . 
feeding glucose to the bees, we couldn’t do it; we would 
kill all our bees. It is as bad as foul brood. 

Mr. Dadant—The remarks just made have suggested 
to me the idea that our convention should passa certai 
resolution as to their opinion in regard to manufactured 
honey or adulterated honey, and I wish to present this 
resolution to be referred to a committee: 

“Resolved, That this convention asserts that no ar 
tificial comb honey has ever been or can be produced 
That there is no profit in feeding anything to the bees 
to fill the bees to be sold as honey. That the only suc 
cessful adulteration ever made has been by liquid honey 
out of the comb.” 

This is a matter I think we can assert as a body, and, 
I believe it will do a great deal of good. 

The President put the motion which, on a vote having 
been taken was declared carried, and the resolution re- 
ferred to the commitee on resolutions to report back. 


Dr. Miller—At what price can I produce what ap- 
pears to be comb honey by feeding sugar to the bees? 

Mr. Stewart—We don’t want you to feed any sugar, 
Doctor. 

Mr. Reinecke—We found it necessary one fall to 
feed our bees, and we found we didn’t get enough honey 
to pay for the sugar. 

Mr. Hyde: I do not believe anyone in the house can 
answer this question, I have asked Mr. Scholl, and if you 
request it, he will conduct an experiment next summer to 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. 

Dr. Miller—I move that we thankfully request Prof. 
Scholl to make thorough experiment upon this subject. 
I know he is competent to do it. [Carried]. 

Prof. Scholl—I am one of the bashful kind of little 
fellows, and a little afraid; if I was a little bigger I might 
get up and do some talking, but the way I al- 
ways do, I let my bees buzz and I do the looking 
on and let them work for me; and when I get into a con 
vention I let the other people talk, and sometimes I take 
notes of things, and when I get home I sometimes ex- 
periment and that is what I am going to do here. In- 
stead of talking I am just going to listen and hear what 
you are going to talk about, and then later on maybe I 
can tell you all something. I don’t know whether I could 
tell you anything now or not. Maybe after I get through 
my excitedness I will buzz a little while. 

Fifth Session—Thursday, September 29: 

The President called the convention to order at 2? 
a. m., and Dr. Miller offered prayer. 

Mr. Abbott—The committee on incorporation has 
looked the matter over carefully, and they can simply 
ask for more time, and they desire that the committee be 
continued until the next annual meeting, when they will 
be prepared to present a thorough report. This matter 
is of vital importance, and should not be done hastily. 

On motion of Mr. York, seconded by Mr. Hyde, the 
special committee on incorporation was made a perma- 
nent committee to report at the next annual meeting. 

President Harris then called upon Mr. Brown, of Cal- 
ifornia, to present his paper on 


THE COLLECTIVE DISPOSAL OF OUR PRODUCT. 


Mr. Brown—I have touched this matter very briefly. 
It is a subject that deserves a great deal of attention. We 
could not do justice to the subject here in a place like 
this, so I have onlv jotted down a few points which I 
hope will start the ball rolling in the right direction. 

The individual disposal of our product is one which 
is well known to us all. While it has some advantages, it 
has many disadvantages and unsatisfactory results. Per- 
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ps it would not be out of place to mention a few con- 
tions which call for this united action on the part of 
oducers of honey to market their product collectively. 
The Good Book tells us, in II Timothy 3:2, “For men 
all be lovers of their own selves,” and we find that the 
iyers of honey, and the manipulators of the honey 
arket, are quite apt to be included in the class mentioned 
this statement. Another one of these conditions is, 
at the large consumers of honey, those that use quanti- 
es of from fifty carloads upward per annum, have united 
heir energies with the buyers and commisison brokers. 
[his has brought about an effect that the price of our 
yroduct, as individuals, is largely left to what they are 
nclined to quote us. For instance, one who offers a car- 
oad of honey to the market at San Francisco, which 
market is based upon the Eastern market, after being 





juoted his price, the firm who makes its quotation, is not 
satisfied to allow the seller the privilege of trying to 
secure a better price in the East, but will immediately 
wire his offer, with other information; to all the other 
links in this great chain of compulsion, located through- 
out the honey centers of the United States. And vice 
versa. The offers and quotations of the East are wired 
to the West, and all are agreed to stand firm on one 
common price, until competition, which is the “life of 
trade,” is totally obliterated. 

Really, the only competition that exists today in the 
honey market, is created by producers who individually 
market their honey. I think perhaps this phase of the 
question is so well understood by us, it needs no further 
comment here, and we will now turn our attention to- 
ward the subject of this paper. 

It is quite evident that the bee-keepers of this twen- 
tieth century are looking forward to some escape from 
this Juggernaut, which is crushing the life out of trade. 
And it is quite apparent that a spirit of co-operation does 
already exist, which is the only thing that can bring about 
this change from individuality to collectively marketing 
our product. 

It is a fact, however, that among us there is a ten- 
dency to wait to see the plan developed before we 
venture into the project ourselves. This is the most dan- 
gerous ground we can stand upon. One can readily see 
that after he has produced a crop of honey that can be 
sold upon the general market for, say $1,000, and can get 
his money without delay, that he will hesitate to turn the 
selling of this to new and perhaps untried channels; and 
in order to succeed, we must develop a channel in which 
every producer among us will have full and complete 
confidence. It must be made up of those who have made 
a success of this very kind of work, and who have experi- 
ence and talent. They must be people who are renowned 
in this line, and of whose standing everybody has a gen- 
eral knowledge. Also they must have a standing in busi- 
ness which they cannot afford to jeopardize for the paltry 
sum of a few dollars which they could make by being 
placed in this position of trust. 

Let there be a board of directors made up of this 
class. Let the number be five. Allow them a salary to 
pay them for the time which they will spend in oversee- 
ing their employed managers. Give them power to open 
a central office, in which their manager will receive from 
local organizations, crop reports, samples of honey, 
amounts ready for shipment, and correspondence of every 
nature that will be directed to a business of this sort. 
Then let the smaller, or local organizations, with which 
the country is already well covered, use this general or 
National Honey Producers’ Association for their market. 
This will make a gigantic brokerage system within our 
own ranks, one in which one and all can trust. Then it 
will come to pass that we will be the market, we will be 
the head and not the tail. We will be able to quote a liv- 
ing price for our product and realize as much. 

The points mentioned so far in this paper are readily 
admitted by all, but the question as to how we shall arrive 
at this point of success, is the one that now confronts 
us. The only way is to launch out. There was never a 
boat that floated until it had an opportunity. The time 
is now ripe and the opportunity is ours. Let this con- 
vention appoint a committee who will name the first five 
directors who will draw up the by-laws and report before 
this meeting adjourns. Let the glad news be sounded 
from this center, and the birth of the baby, which should 
be received in every quarter with much joy. Then every 
locality where honey is produced should be encouraged 





to organize, with the view before them that they are to 
patronize the National Honey Producers’ Association 
for their market; and once in the stream we will move 
out in the breeze and lift our sails one by one as the 
occasion demands. 

The organization should be a stock company, place 
the capital stock at $50,000, and sell only to organized 
companies and associations. Limit each such company 
or association to one share for the company or associa- 
tion, and an additional share for every 25 members there- 
after. Place the par value at $100 per share, and the 
voting will be done by these associations or companies 
governed by a vote to each share. In this way we can 
always keep the management within our own control. 
No one person, or for that matter a few, can buy up the 
controlling interest in the association; dividends to be 
declared upon net profits, derived from the commissions 
made in the business, funds for sale of stock to be used 
as capital in which to establish the business. 

In conclusion, allow me to add, that we should lose 
no time in starting off this important work. We are 
losing far too much money each year to remain silent 
and appear to be satisfied when, as a mater of fact, we are 
not. The buyers and wholesale merchants have organized 
against us, and our only chance of escape now is through 
the same channel—organization. Let us be wise, and use 
our freedom while we find a disposition within our rank 
to do so. F. E. Brown. 


Mr. Diebold moved, seconded by Mr. Andrews, that 
the chair appoint a committee of five to devise methods 
for co-operation in the marketing of honey. 

Mr. Andrews—We have found in California from one 
year’s trial that we could save the price it cost us to 
organize. We paid five cents per pound membership, 
and we found we got back all we paid into it the first 


year. We found we could buy our supplies through this 
orvanization enough cheaper to pay all our expenses. 
We found another thing in marketing our crop, the 


great majority do not know when they are offered ail 
their honey is worth. When we were ready to place our 
honey on the market the association had orders for some- 
thing like eight carloads. The members would not turn 
their honey over at the price the association had fixed, 
and consequently they had to pass those orders by. Many 
of them held their honey over a year and took consider- 
ably less than we had been offered at that time. Many of 
the men need money right at the time the crop is har- 
vested, and we need to provide some means whereby 
those men can draw on that honey and get money at a 
low rate of interest. 

Mr. Abbott—I am greatly interested in this matter. 
The query comes to me why this association should stand 
by at the birth of a lion cub to eat up her own chil- 
dren. It is strange to me we should take the time of 
this organization to organize a financial institution that 
could not possibly be a part or parcel of this Association. 
A great deal of this seems to sound very nice. For in- 
stance, we were told that oranges were the same price in 
California as in Missouri. I stand here to say as a stu- 
dent of political economy that transportation is a part of 
production, and that declaration is incontrovertible. Every 
man that brings an article to the place of consumption 
enters into the production of the article, and if trans- 
portation is a part of production it is all fallacy to talk 
about oranges being worth the same price in California 
that they are in the State of Missouri; and that is the 
complaint that is made about machinery in the United 
States and in foreign countries; even sewing machines 
are sold for less money in foreign countries than they 
are sold for here, and it is unjust and unfair. The paper 
further tells us that these buyers have combined, and 
these supply dealers have combined, and they have 
all combined, and there is a great octopus with its mouth 
wide open sweeping over the country endeavoring to 
consume everybody and everything it comes in contact 
with. I ask you to point out the man that has made these 
combines? Show me where the men are that represent 
the honey combine in the United States. There is not 


any such thing in existence. I believe we can drift on 
towards socialism and make a social business institution, 
but so far as I am concerned individually, I want to say 


the National Bee-Keepers’ Association stands for the in- 
dividual bee-keeper and not for a financial combine. I 





see no reason why we should organize another society to 
destroy our society. Let this 


Association alone as it is, 
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a great brotherhood of people working for the common 
interest of all the bee-keepers of the United States—farm- 
ers, specialists and all. 

Mr. Brown—This convention in Denver, two years 
ago, appointed a committee, and I was one member of 
it, to draw up plans by which an association of this kind 
might be formed. It is a fact that that committee did 
go out and did report at our last convention in Los Angeles, 
and the committee was appointed again, of which I was 
made chairman, and I say it is proper at this time and in 
this place for this thing to be brought up. It is not 
necessary for this Association to be converted into this; 
it is not the intention that it should be so; but this is the 
place for us to take up this matter and protect ourselves 
against this gigantic honey concern, this combination that 
is combining and is crushing the life out of the honey 
market. Now I know whereof I speak when I speak 
about this formation, and I can put my finger on them, 
I can tell you exactly who those people are. It is not 
well for me to give it out to the public, and have it go 
into the press as to who these people are, but they do 
exist; they do control affairs; they do control our honey 
market today, and the thing for us to do is to organize 
and meet these things with organization, and I say it is 
properly in place before this convention. This matter 
comes up today right in perfect line with our work. 
Let us lend a helping hand to this new organization, and 
let it not interfere in any way with this Association. 

Dr. Bohrer—I hope the motion to appoint such a 
committee will prevail, but like Mr. Abbott I do not want 
to create a monster that will gobble us all up. That 
some kind of organization is necessary is a fact, but be 

eful how you organize. 
say Mr. deeb ioamee agree with Mr. Abbott in the 
matter of the propriety of bringing this before the con- 
vention. There is no greater interest among bee-keepers 
than the selling of their crop, and where are we to dis- 
cuss our intrests if not in our convention? Since I have 
been here I have met a half dozen of our bee-keepers 
who have asked me, “What are we going to get for our 
honey?” “What shall I ask?” What answer can I give 
them? The market prices are set by an organization. 
These people are organized, and they are going to last; 
you can’t kill the trusts; you can regulate and tax them 
but you cannot kill them. The only thing for us to do 
is to organize, and you may call it a trust if you please. 
I hardly think we can start with a capital of $50,000, 
but I think we can and should start with a committee 
that would tell our members, when they want to know 
it, at what price they should hold their honey. They 
can do it. If we simply stay together, and we will some 
day, we will get our prices just the same as the Tin Can 
Trust, and can probably produce honey cheaper then than 
we can today by being organized. 

Mr. Coggshall—I want to take issue with Mr. Abbott. 
There is a combination against honey producers. I went 
into Syracuse and wanted to sell honey to the bakery 
there, and they said, “You submit samples and send them 
to Chicago, and then you will get your price.” A com- 
bination, as sure as you are born. 

Mr. Stanley—If there is any general combine in the 
honey business I have failed to become a member, and 
I believe Mr. Weber would testify in the same way, and 
perhaps there are other large buyers. Perhaps in some 
local way the merchants may be able to combine to fix 
the price. I believe I would have found it out if it was 
extensive. 

Mr. Hershiser—Evidently the gentleman who last 
spoke is too small in the business to have been a mem- 
ber of these combinations. I know these combinations 
do exist, and exist in the shape of the National Bis- 
cuit Company. I had occasion a year or two ago to sell a 
carload of honey for a party in Arizona, and | submitted 
samples of the honey to the branches of the National 
Biscuit Company, and the samples were sent to Chicago 
to be passed upon by the purchasing agent there, for all 
the branches of the Buscuit Company, and the price was 
fixed, and there was no deviation from it. There are a 
lot of small individual buyers that I suppose do not be- 
long to this organization. 

Mr. Stanley—I should have said I handle almost 
exclusively comb honey, and we handled something like 
300,000 pounds of it last year. 

Mr. York—I think perhaps some of us misunderstand 
the paper. I think I did. Mr. Brown said there was a 








sort of combination that controlled the prices of honey, 
I gathered from that that there was a combination of 
honey dealers that was buying and selling honey. The 
National Biscuit Company does not buy and sell honey, 
They buy for their own purposes. As to Mr. Coggshal], 
if he does not care to sell his honey at their prices he 
need not do so. I know the National Biscuit Company 
bought nine car-loads at one time, but I wouldn’t consider 
them a combination to fix the price of honey at all. They 
are simply buyers for their own use. 


Mr. Hardy—There is one thing about this thing tha: 
I don’t understand, this matter of assigning stock. | 
looks to me as though the small or ordinary purchaser oi 
honey is going to be left in the background. We in 
New York State have joint organizations which take in 
anybody, and make a State organization. He states a 
capital of $50,000; the minimum amount of each share 
is $100. Suppose, as we have in the United States, in a 
great many sections ,people that have no kind of organ 
ization, they belong to this National Association and 
nothing else, now where is this $100 share coming from? 
There is no man in an ordinary way keeping bees 
but does his little local trade. In my case I get a little 
more for my honey. Suppose they find out I am getting 
more for my honey in my section, and suppose this 
organization you propose to form finds that out, I have 
either got to put in the $100 or else stay outside. They 
are liable to rush in on my market, and flood me, so that | 
will be obliged to take the lower price along with the 
“common cattle.” I would like to have a little enlighten- 
ment on this matter. Is this $100 coming from our county 
or State organization, or where? I am not willing to 
trot after the band-wagon. If you can’t be a “bell-cow 
don’t be any. 


Mr. Dadant—The suggestion I made was especially 
in regard to giving prices as guides. I realize the fact 
that California and the East are entirely different. In 
California there are large purchasers. Sometimes one 
man will furnish several car-loads, or two men get to- 
gether and furnish the car-load, and this matter of organ- 
ization is much more important to them. But if there is 
a central organization branching out, you would be very 
glad to write to them to find out what honey is selling 
for, and that they are setting the price of honey. If 
you who deal in a small way in honey can find out honey 
is selling for more than you are getting you certainly 
will raise the price. If you have a central organization 
which says, We will set the price at so much—it should 
not be too much—and they tell you ahead what the price 
will be, it will be a good thing; but if you are blind- 
folded you will be at a disadvantage. 

Mr. Abbott—I understand the paper to mean just 
what Mr. York thought. I thought Mr. Brown meant 
that there was a combination of honey buyers and I 
wanted to know about that. Another thing Mr. Brown 
misunderstood, I do not object to discussing this ques- 
tion here, or to giving out prices or anything, but the 
thing I objected to was the formation of that commit- 
tee here. I have no objection to Mr. Brown saying we 
all want to organize, and then organize the whole Asso- 
ciation if you want to into a company of that kind. I was 
not opposing that. I simply wanted it understood I 
didn’t want this National Association to appoint the 
committee to make another organization. The discussion 
is on whether this committee shall be appointed or not ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. Pressler—Is this committee to be the permanent 
committee? 


Pres. Harris—No, simply to report back ways and 
means. 

Mr. Pressler—There is no reason why this committee 
should not be appointed. 


_ The President put the motion to appoint the com- 
mittee, which on a vote having been taken was declared 
carried. 

(Continued next week.) 








Please send us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not now 
get the American Bee Journal, and we will send them sam- 
ple copies. Then you can very likely afterward get them 
subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable premiums 
in nearly every number of this journal. You can aid much 
by sending in the names and addresses when writing us on 
other matters. 
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